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School celebrates 
at College Day BBQ 


Registrar Allen Felisberto reports that 
1,350 students confirmed their fall 1985 
schedules at All College Day at the col- 
lege center, Thursday, May 2. In the 
period March 25-April 30, 1,424 students 
pre-registered with their faculty advisers 
via the student and advising registration 
system (STARS). 

There were 100 late registrations. On- 
ly 75 students processed a schedule 
change. 

The registrar says retention of 
students is better than last year in terms 
of current enrollments. Of the approx- 
imate 3,000 students presently enrolled, 
600 have petitioned to graduate in June. 

Felisberto is pleased with the contribu- 
tions of his staff, members of the ad- 

inistration, and faculty in the college- 
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musicians at All College Day. 


wide effort to facilitate the registration 
process. Coordinating the process with 
him were Assistant Registrar David 
Micus and registrar office personnel Nan- 


- cy Salsin, Debbie Twomey, Diane Hoyt 


and Kathy Krafton. Assistant Dean of 
Academic Affairs Mary Prunty was ac- 
tive in setting up the faculty advising 
procedures. 

As students completed the academic 
business of registration they joined in the 
fun and games of all college day. The 


weather was good and the barbeque put mS 


on by the Veterans club a huge sticccess. 

Prof, Michael Finegold’s musicians per- 
formed as well as the Greg Greenway 
Band playing southern rock and the 
Drive band playing hard rock. The nurs- 
ing club sponsored an all day car wash. 
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JOHN PAYTON TICKLES the ivory as Michael Finegold conducts the rest of the 


— Scott Merrill photo. 
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FRESHMAN NURSING STUDENTS get their hands wet at 
the car wash they sponsored last Thursday. 

— Scott Merrill photo. 


TAKE A WALK on the moon. This carnival attraction was 
inflated especially for All College Day.— Scott Merrill photo. 


THE HARD ROCKING BAND Drive performs energetically 
for All College Day festivities. — Scott Merrill pboto. 
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by Glen Bergendahl 


President John R. Dimitry recently re- 
turned from a conference in San Diego 
and elaborated on his findings. “The 
majority of the country is dealing with 
the subject of English as a second lan- 
guage. I think Northern Essex is way 
ahead of the rest of the country in this 
area because we have offered this kind of 
program since 1970. The fact we are able 
to start people at the simplest stage of 
English and continue through the more 
advanced stages, makes for an effective 
continuum,” Dimitry commented. 

Adult education on decline 

In the last issue of the Observer, Dimit- 
ry noted there were 60 million Amer- 
icans considered functionally illiterate, 
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~ Observation Window 


NECC leads way in ESL 


defined as having an education of fifth 
grade or less. Dimitry explained, “I am 
depressed about adult education. There 
is overwhelming evidence adult illiteracy 
is growing rather than shrinking.” 

Dimitry pointed to the fact public 
schools no longer deal with the respon- 
sibility of educating adults in the basic 
skills of reading and writing. ‘There are 
two main reasons why adult evening 
education has disappeared in public 
schools. 


“The first reason involves tax cuts such 
as Proposition 24%. There is just not 
enough money. The second reason in- 
volves lack of self-esteem in the-public 
school system. They simply do not do as 
good a job in educating people as they 
used to . Starting in the 1950s, standards 
in public schools were reduced. I witness- 
ed it with the growth of my three 
children. 

“The root question is, why were stan- 
dards reduced?" asked Dimitry. With the 
advent of television, America has be- 
come a spectator society and Dimitry 
feels this attitude reflects on the school 
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Behrakis, Chairman Marjorie Goudreault, Secretary Lois Richardson. (Back row, left 
to right) Philip Saracusa, Henry Walker, Marie Sirois, Carolyn Morton, John Lyons. 
Not pictured are Arnold Bird, Warren George, James Kelly. 


Faculty files class action grievance on 


by Glen Bergendahl 

The Northern Essex faculty associa- 
tion is filing a class action grievance on 
behalf of four teachers whose sabbatical 
requests have been denied. 

Five requested, one approved 

Joseph Rizzo, president of the Nor- 
thern Essex faculty association, says, 
“The Board of Trustees approved one 
sabbatical leave. Four others were not 
even sent before the trustees for them to 
evaluate the applicants’ proposals.”’ 

The sabbatical committee has recom- 
mended to Robert McDonald, dean of 
academic affairs, all five sabbatical re- 
quests are meritorious and important for 
the school in terms of morale. The current 
bargaining agreement stipulates a facul- 
ty member may apply for a sabbatical 
once every six years. The contract also 
stipulates seven sabbaticals may be 
granted for each academic year. Four of 
the teachers requesting a leave have nev- 
er applied for one. 


Board of trustees oversees college 

Rizzo comments, “It is the job of the 
Board of Trustees to represent the com- 
munity as overseers of the college to en- 
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— Fred Samia photo. 


sure the administration does not get the 
last word on decisions. There is no way 
they can do that when management does 
not submit everything for their scrutiny. 

“The college is violating contractual 
procedures in regard to informing those 
who submitted sabbatical requests of 
their standing. 

‘‘When we contact Robert McDonald 
and ask why this has not been done, he 
says he is too busy.” 


Would cause hardship for institution 

McDonald explains, “The sabbatical 
committee makes recommendations to 
me and | in turn make recommendations 
to the president. The problem comes with 
funding. Enrollment is always the highest 
during the fall semester and it is more dif- 
ficult to replace teachers at that time. It 
would cause extreme hardship for this 
institution.” 


When it was pointed out to McDonald 
enrollment is reported to be lower for the 
fall semester than it has been in years, he 
notes, “It is too early to tell. Indications 
are that it might be. Just because enroll- 
ment might be down overall, doesn’t 
mean it makes it any easier to replace 
individuals.” 


systems. “I hate to blame it on television, 
but I am appalled at all the people who 
watch sports on television, rather than 
get outside and participate. Maybe it was 
inevitable the schools would become 
more passive along with society, contri- 
buting to a decline of basic literacy,” 
Dimitry said. 


The waiting game 

Dimitry recently addressed the North- 
ern Essex faculty on the subject of retro- 
active pay and when teachers will actual- 
ly see the pay raise in their checks. When 
asked why the procedure takes so long 
Dimitry pointed out, ‘‘The state person- 
nel office insists everyone be paid 
uniformerly. Unless every community col- 
lege gets their paperwork done, nobody 
gets paid. I cannot be sure, but I think 
one or two colleges were slow in getting 
their paperwork in.” 

Joseph Brown, dean of administra- 
tion, explained, ‘We are dealing with a 
two tier system. Starting immediately, 
the faculty will receive the correct rate of 
pay under the new contract agreement 
for the four week period of May. In regard 


Goudreault 


to retro-active pay, special legislation is 
involved and it is still in the budgetary 
process. The money is still in the hands 
of the state treasurer. My guess is the 
money will be transferred by the end of 
May and will be available by the begin- 
ning of June.” 
Whither liberal arts majors? 
There is a major concern among admi- _ 

nistrators and faculty that enrollment in 
liberal arts has decreased dramatically. 
In the 1960's and early 1970's, enroll- 
ment consisted of two-thirds liberal arts 
students to one-third in the technical 
and professional fields. ‘Starting in 
1972, the mix reversed to the majority of 
students switching to more practical 
fields. The problem with students at our 
school is they are job oriented and feel it 
necessary to enter the technical and pro- 
fessional fields. 

“In the last two years, the decline in 
liberal arts has leveled off, it is not get- 
ting any worse. Maybe the answer is to 
require more liberal arts courses in ev- 
ery major, because employers are look- 
ing first to the ability to communicate 
before anything else,” Dimitry said. 


re-elected 


NECC trustee chairman 


The Board of Trustees of Northern 
Essex Community College held its annual 


» election of officers and has re-elected 


Marjorie E. Goudreault to a fifth term as 
chairman, and elected Lois K. Richardson 
to the position of secretary of the 
11l-member board. 


A resident of Haverhill, Goudreault 
has been a member of the NECC Board 
of Trustees since it was established in 
1981. Prior to that she served on the col- 
lege’s Advisory Board for more than 10 
years. Goudreault is also president of the 
Massachusetts Community College 
Association and Massachusetts State 
Chairman of the Association of 
Community College Trustees. 

A former member of the Haverhill 
school committee, Goudreault is a 
member of the Haverhill city council. She 
attended Lowell State College, Nor- 
theastern University and Harvard 


Not tied to a time length 

Elaine Mawhinney is the only faculty 
member whose request was approved. 
The sabbatical committee makes a 
prioritized list to submit to McDonald, 
and Mawhinney was at the top of the list. 
McDonald clarifies, ‘‘None of the requests 
were tied to a time length. Elaine 
Mawhinney was number one on the list 
I received from the committee. Just 
because the others did not get their re- 
quests granted this time, does not mean 
they will not be considered in the future. 

“The committee recommended all five 
requests were meritorious and I agree. 
The only difference is the committee does 
not have to deal with the funding aspect.” 
McDonald also confirms it is his job to 
inform anyone requesting a sabbatical 
leave of their status and he has not yet 
informed anyone in writing, but is in the 
process of doing so. 


Done at convenience of college 

President John R. Dimitry says, “We 
will usually only grant one or two sab- 
baticals per semester. It is done at the 
convenience of the college and by spring 
semester we usually have a 15 percent 
drop out rate which makes the whole idea 
more feasible.” 


University School of Government. 

Richardson, director of personnel at 
Plastek in Newburyport, is a graduate of 
Northern Essex with an associate of arts 
degree in early childhood education, and 
also of Bradford College with a bachelor 
of arts degree in human studies. 

Coordinator of Title I aides in the 
Haverhill elementary schools from 1970 
to 1976, Richardson is vice president for 
government relations for the Greater 
Haverhill Chamber of Commerce, a 
member of the NECC Early Childhood 
Advisory Board and also of the Bradford 
College Alumni Association. She lives in 
Haverhill. 

Members of the Board of Trustees are: 
Ourania Behrakis, Arnold R. Bird, Sr., 
Warren George, Marjorie E. Goudreault, 
James Kelley, John F. Lyons, Lois K. 
Richardson, Philip M. Saracusa, Henry A. 
Walker, Carolyn Morton, and Marie L 
Sirois. 


sabbaticals 


Rizzo feels next year management may 
try to come up with another category for 
part-time teachers in order 
to keep them from contractual benefits. 
“The more we fight for LEEP instructors, 
the madder the administration gets. 
Management does not pay 03 employees 
for prep time, so it is like telling them not 
to prepare for their classes,’ Rizzo 
comments. 


Faculty morale low 

Rizzo continues, “Between the five or 
six class action grievances we have filed 
and more personal grievances, morale is 
low again. After the contract settlement 
was reached, we thought the water would 
be calmer but management is back to its 
old ways of trying to run roughshod over 
everyone.” 

The current contract was wrapped up 
in November but the union still has 
received no retroactive pay of checks 
acknowledging the pay increase. The 
retroactive money, which amounts to 
thousands of dollars individually, has 
now moved back to no earlier than June. 
Rizzo asks, ‘‘Why is it Dimitry never has 
fo wait for his pay increase?” - 
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Many questions remain unanswered 


Few know of evacuation plan 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Ask students on campus if they are 
aware there is an evacuation plan and 
nine times out of ten, nobody has ever 
heard of it. Several questions must be 
raised as to why there is a detailed 
10-page plan, which merely sits in a file 
cabinet unless someone requests to see it. 
Granted, it is not feasible to make enough 
copies to distribute it campus wide. The 
alternatives are to have a practice evacua- 
tion and incorporate the major points in- 
to the faculty syllabi. 

This is college, not high school 

Joe Brown, dean of administration, 
comments, ‘We are a college, not a high 
school. The state does not require us to 
have an evacuation. None of the plan has 
been incorporated into the syllabus 
because we feel the direction signs in the 
classrooms are sufficient. 

“We have a semi-annual meeting with 
the Haverhill fire department, in which 
they evaluate the plan and they submit 
a written statement regarding the pro- 
cedure. They have given us their seal of 

_approval.”’ Even so, the library building, 
particularly on the bottom and second 
floor has to raise questions. 

The problem is, what about a handicap- 
ped person in a wheelchair or someone 
who is hearing impaired who might be 
making use of the bathroom facilities. ‘It 
is inconceivable to me a handicapped per- 
son would not notice the alarm being 


sounded. We have no answer yet for the 


isolated hearing impaired student,” 
Brown notes. Brown also says a three- 
tiered system is involved during an 
evacuation. ‘‘It is the responsibility of the 


NECC DISABILITY STUDENTS board van on their way to Washington, D.C. 


faculty and maintenance to check the 
bathrooms and any other isolated areas. 
When the fire departmentarrives, the 
first area they check are the handicapped 
evacuation areas. 


Specific training needed 

When contacted, Edward Sheehan, new 
superintendent of buildings and grounds, 
admits, “I know nothing about the 
evacuation plan.” Another maintenance 
employee wishing to remain anonymous 
says, ‘“To my knowledge nodoby in this 
department has had any specific training 
in the area of proper handling of a han- 
dicapped person. It is also a case of hop- 
ing everyone in maintenance being on 
campus at once. What if they are at the 
LEEP program or at the payroll office in 
Boston? 

“You would be asking someone to risk 
his life and go to an area not knowing if 
anyone was there. There is no conceivable 
way you can say person A will go to area 
B. We have evacuated inthe past and we 
have proven we can do it. We didn’t have 
a piece of paper telling us where to go. 
Everyone has to work together to get 
done what has to be done. It is only logic 
you will try to help in the area you are 
closest to. You aren’t going to go runn- 
ing around campus to a certain point.” 


Isolated areas not largely staffed 
When asked about the problems in the 
library building, President John R. 
Dimitry concedes, ‘‘The staff might of 
might not check the bathrooms. Situa- 
tions of this nature often dictate every 
an for himself. We certainly cannot ex- 
rad #: ee ae ( 
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pect students to check isolated areas, but 
it is expected of the staff. It’s true there 
are relatively few employees in this 
building and in fact, most of them are 
women.” 

Rubin Russell, director of the office for 
students with disabilities, says, ‘‘Year 
after year we request money trom the 
budget for a strobe light alarm system, 
but a first rate job would cost in the area 
of $75,000. Something could be done for 
much less. For instance, this campus has 
no proper equipment for carrying a han- 
dicapped person. There are stretchers 
available whereby two women would be 
capable of carrying the person with 
minimal difficulties.”’ 


Is buddy system the answer? 

One alternative which would be 
relatively inexpensive is for hearing im- 
paired students and students in 
wheelchairs to either have a buddy 
system, whereby the students’ 
whereabouts would be accounted for at 
all times, or to have a schedule with the 
office of students with disabilities. 
Russell points out, “The first problem 
with that is we are the only office I am 
aware of that has no secretary. Linda 
Comeau currently has 12 different titles 


and is responsible for a million different 
things. Most of the time she is needed 
around campus to do interpreting when 
someone is out sick. 

“Secondly, some wheelchair students 
never come to our office. They don’t re- 
quire our services. We cannot force them 
to fill out a schedule with us. It restricts 
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Dimitry says that pay raises are coming 


Faculty and professional staff met with 
administrators April 24. The staff was 
told by President John R. Dimitry pay 
raises should be included in the May 
checks and retroactive monies should be 
available about a week later. 

Talking of the funds for Northern 
Essex for next year, Dimitry gave 
assurance the budget for 1986 is intact. 
He warned the high technology industry 
suffers a slump in the economy can affect 
enrollments. He said at this point NECC 
enrollments are having less slack than 
those at Holyoke, Springfield and Green- 
field. Division of continuing education 
enrollments are at an all-time high. 

Assistant Dean of Continuing Educa- 
tion Norman Landry talked of the ac- 
celerated effeort in recruiting students. 
He said twice as many high schools have 
been contacted this spring. 

Instead of arena registrations, small 
groups of students meet for advising. He 


spoke of stepped up efforts to strengthen 
the faculty advising plan. Landry men- 
tioned the Educational Planning Activi- 
ty program designed for prospective 
students to visit the college for a day, 
meet representatives from the academic 
divisions and learn about school services 
and extra-curricular activities. 

He said his offices are using direct mail 
and that there have been lunches for high 
school guidance counselors to meet col- 
lege faculty and other staff. 


Accreditation Interim Report 

Dean of Academic Affairs Robert 
McDonald and Academic Council 
Chairperson Bonnie Flythe told faculty 
and staff the college is obliged to prepare 
for the Interim Report required by the 
New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges. 

Five years ago, Northern Essex was ac- 


credited for 10 years, but attached to the 
approval was the need for a review of par- 
ticular areas. The association will send 
representatives to examine these areas 
Sept. 20. 

Committees have been appointed to 
prepare for the Interim Report, which will 
focus among other things on the oppor- 
tunity for professional development of 
faculty, morale, counseling services for 
continuing education, and the viability of 
the one-college concept. 


Renovation in progress 

Dean of Administration Joesph Brown 
told the staff that presently a number of 
repairs is being made at the 15-year-old 
campus. Roofing at the gym should be 
replaced within a month. 

A contract to repair the roof at the col- 
lege center is out for bid and work should 
be complete in the summer or early fall. 
Brown said the maintenance department 


their freedom of movement. What about 
it they wish to drop or add a course? Are 
they going to remember to check in with 
us everytime? Are they going to want to 
check in every time? In most areas of the 
campus, hearing impaired and handicap- 
ped students are at no greater risk than 
anyone else. However, besides the pro- 
blem with the bathroom, there is the 
photography dark room, the second floor 
of the library with its nooks and crannies 
and a projection room outside the office 
for students with disabilities. 


What happens during off hours? 

Russell notes, “The dark room is a 
popular room with hearing impaired 
students because it is visually oriented. 
Often students watch a film in the pro- 
jection room alone. Once the game room 
closes, there is no guarantee anyone will 
be around. There might not be any com- 
motion to notice. 

Tom Ellis, a hearing impaired student, 
concludes, ‘‘I have nothing against this 
campus, but why do we have to wait for 
something bad to happen? I realize the 
strobe light system is expensive, but 
maybe the consequence of lawsuits 
should be taken into consideration. I 
think we should at least have a buddy 
system. It would not be an invasion of 
privacy when it is a case of trying to pre- 
vent someone from getting hurt. We 
should have an evacuation day. The state 
may not require it, but if the time comes, 
I hope they have the money to pay for the 
funerals.’’ Which leads to another rele- 
vant question. What about the students 
in the evening division? 


OSD group 
visits D.C. 


by Heather Halpin 

The office for students with disabilities 
left for Washington, D.C. Tuesday, April 
30 to attend the annual meeting of the 
President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. 

Attending the trip was Director of 
OSD Rubin Russell; Assistant/Inter- 
preter Linda Comeau, and six students: 
Linda Bryant, Janine Collins, Debra 
Dotolo, Cecilia Gulhang, Gary LaFrenier 
and Kathy McDonald. 

In Washington, D.C. the students at- 
tended workshops, seminars, panel. 
discussions, a banquet and a job fair with 
exhibits of new products to help the blind 
and handicapped. Professionals were 
there to teach the students how to get 
jobs and how to go on interviews. 

The group stayed in the Washington 
Hilton, also site for a fair. The theme of 
the fair this year is human resources and 
the challenge of change. Comeau says 
that 75 percent of the jobs for the year 
2000 have not been invented yet. 

The students had the opportunity to 
meet well-known personalities Pearl 
Bailey, singer; Norman Cousins author, 
editor and lecturer; Tom Paxton, folk- 
singer; George Bush, vice-president; and 
leaders in the world of business 
administration. 

Funding for this trip was made possi- 
ble by the OSD student fund,the college 
fund, and the Easter Seal Foundation 
which made a donation through the 
Massachusetts Rehabalitation. 


plans to paint all rooms in the classroom 
building this summer, and if funds are 
available, the rooms in the science 
building. Also damaged rest room parti- 
tions will be replaced. 

The dean announced an up-to-date 
telephone system is to be installed, 
perhaps with voice machines for 
messages. He indicated the existing 
system is woefully inadequate. 

Another major change anticipated is a 
new traffic plan for the campus. The new 
entry will be made to the central part of 
the campus in front of the flag pole, while 
the first left turn off Elliott Street will 
become the exit route. Brown said the 
new plan should help avoid accidents. 


Creative Arts 


In spring concert 


Musicians to perform 


by John Lannan 

Northern Essex musicians will present 
a spring concert at the college center Sun- 
day, May 19, at 7 p.m. Their performance 
will consist of original rock numbers, 
“covers” of current rock hits, Dixieland 
jazz, swing jazz and a barbershop 
quartet. They will be directed by Prof. 
Michael Finegold. 
Original rock numbers composed by 

students 

Bob Jacobucci and Dave Dunnham will 
perform ‘‘Only in the Movies” and “Don’t 
Turn Away” with Dunnham as lead 
singer. ‘Don’t Turn Away” is the song 
written for Feed the World Weeks. 

Laurie Rosinski will be the lead singer 
in the number ‘‘High on You,” from Vital 
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SAL CALO PRACTICES on the bass guitar. 


Signs by Survivor. She is also lead 
vocalist for “Hit Me With Your Best 
Shot,” by Pat Benatar from Crimes of 
Passion. 

Other lover’s numbers are “Remember 
the Feeling” by Chicago and “‘Leave It’’ 
by Yes, sung by the chorus. 

“Gotta Be This or That”’ as played by 
the Benny Goodman Band will feature 
Susan Jaspers on vocal and jazz solos by 
the group. 

The Barbershop quartet will be a mix- 
ed choral version of ‘“‘Honey.”’ The con- 
cert will conclude with Bruce Springs- 
teen’s ‘‘Born in the USA.” 

Attending the concert should be a good 
way to celebrate finals being over, 
Finegold says. 


— Scott Merrill photo. 


Finegold leads musicians 


by John Lannan 

The music makers at Northern Essex 
have been heard from lately in their per- 
formance connected with the benefits 
for Feed the World. They will be present- 
ing a concert May 19 and some will play 
at the Awards Convocation May 23. 

Their professor is Michael Finegoia 
who has brought a wealth of experience 
to lead them. Finegold, whose flute recit- 
al April 14 was a smash, has master of 
music and master of musical arts de- 
grees from Yale University School of 
Music. He studied flute with Doriot 
Dwyer, principal flutist of the Boston 
Symphony. A performer for 27 years, he 
has played with symphony orchestra, 
theater orchestra, and jazz combos. He 
recently performed Gounod's opera, 
“Faust,” with the Merrimack Lyric Opera 
company. He has played with the North 
Shore musicians in Beverly. 

Finegold received the Fromm Fel- 
lowship in Contemporary Music while 
studying at the Berkshire Music Center 
in Tanglewood. Student performers in- 
clude instrumentalists and singers. 

Sal Calo, music club bassist, is from 
Lawrence. He is enrolled in the music 
curriculum at the college. Playing the 
upright bass and electric bass, Calo likes 
making music, having spent 13 weeks 
performing with the Will Osborne 
Orchestra and the Max Kaminski Band. 
His favorite record album is Stan Ken- 
ton's Innovations in Jazz,” and his favo- 
rite song is Kenton's theme song “Sheet 


of Dreams." 

Flutist Evelyn Thompson, Salisbury, 
is a major in computer science. She 
attended the Cape Cod Conservatory of 
Music before coming to Northern Essex 
where she now participates in the per- 
formance ensemble. Thompson also 
sings alto and is a member of the music 
club. “My favorite song is “Stairway to 
Heaven" by Led Zepplin,” she says. 

Jacobucci is church organist 

Keyboard and conga player Bob Jaco- 
bucci is a sophomore enrolled in the 
liberal arts music program. A Methuen 
resident, he has participated at Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel and St. Theresa's 
Parishes as church organist. He is cur- 
rently the music club vice president. 
Jacobucci will be performing this sum- 
mer with a local group. He composed the 
music to recently performed “Don't Turn 
Away,” the song written especially for a 
feed the world benefit. Jacobucci's favo- 
rite album is “Sense of Wonder” by Van 
Morrison. He plans to attend Berklee 
School of Music. 

Liberal arts freshman Stephen Rester- 
oic, Newburyport, sings soft rock and 
opera. He is taking private music lessons 
as well as studying at the college. A bari- 
tone tenor, he sings religious, traditional 
and classical music. He is available to 
sing at weddings and other functions. 
(Contact 617-465-8452.) I hope someday 
to live and sing opera in Italy,” he says. 
Resteroic also plays piano and sax- 
aphone. 
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THE OBSERVER’S OWN John Lannan keeps the beat at All 


College Day. 


Dunnoham, author of ‘Don’t Turn Away’ 

Dave Dunnham, Rowley, is in the chor- 
us and performance classes. He sings 
and plays guitar. Dunnham, liberal arts 
freshman, has performed in the group 
Plum loco and presently is with the 
group Equinox. He composed the lyrics 
for “Don't Turn Away.” His favorite song 
is “Spirit of Radio” by Rush. 

Paula Klinglesmith, a para-legal soph- 
omore from Georgetown, sings soprano 
and second soprano. A graduate of North 
Adams High School in Ohio, Klingles- 
mith likes all types of music from Pavar- 
otti’s opera singing to modern music, de- 
pending on her mood. She is in the chor- 
al club. 

Lead vocalist Laurie Rasinski, Lawr- 
ence, hopes to be recording with her own 
band within the next two years. She plays 
piano — learning chords and melodies 
by ear. Working toward a degree in the 
executive secretarial field, she says her 
favorite groups are Chicago, Journey, 
Triumph and Ratt. Rasinski was one of 
the performers at the recent talent show 
following springtime fashions at the 
Boot and Saddle Club. 

Jasper travels with horn 

Susan Jasper, Plaistow, plays French 
horn and trumpet. She has traveled and 
performed with the Timberlane High 
School Band to the Shenandoah Apple 
Blossom Festival in Virginia, and to the 
La Festival Musique de Quebec. Each 
time, her band received top honors. Her 
favorite album is Barbra Streisand’s 


— Scott Merrill photo. 


Greatest Hits, Volume Two. 

Steve Briggs, a member of the perform- 
ance ensemble, is an electronics stu- 
dent. He belongs to the group Monolith. 
From Haverhill, Briggs is a lead and 
rhythm guitarist who also enjoys drums 
and bass guitar. Occasionally doing 
some vocals, Briggs lists his favorite 
group as Yes and best song the Yes's 
“The Ancient.” 


John Lannan, who is in the journalism 
concentration in liberal arts, is from 
Methuen. A drummer, he has performed 
with the music club at the Christmas 
Cakes and Ale concert and the at the Feed 
the World benefit performance. He is in 
the process of recording with a local coun- 
try and western band. His favorite artist 
is Arlo Guthrie. Lannon likes big band, 
jazz, rhythm and blues, country and 
western, rock and roll and regae. 


Ken Risker is a liberal arts sophomore 
at the college. He plays guitar as a 
member of the performance ensemble and 
also for the local group Blitz Krieg. A 
Tewksbury resident, he plans to attend 
the University of Lowell to combine a 
study of music and business. Risker is a 
member of the music club. His favorite 
group is Cars. 


Walter Majkut, Haverhill, is an ex-bass 
player who fell in love with the trombone. 
A Stan Kenton fan, he is interested in 
doing similar progressive arrangements. 
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Still Point spring production 


Matching movement and music 


The Still Point Dance Company, Nor- 
thern Essex’s resident dance troupe, 
marked its eleventh anniversary at the 
college with four performances April 
27-28 and May 3-4. Still Point, originated 
by Creative Arts Department Chairper- 
son Elaine Mawhinney, has grown from 
a small group of ten to as many as forty 
two seasons ago. 

Featured in this year’s production were 
numbers choreographed by Christien 
Polos, member of the internationally 
known Impulse Dance Company. 

Veteran Still Point dancers Erin 
Cronin, Nancy Onanian, Diane Gallant, 
Maggie Queenan, Jim Lagasse and 
Mawhinney were back to delight the au- 
dience performing the new pieces ‘‘Rain 
Forest” and ‘Shaky Flat Blues” by 
Polos. 

The show opened to the energetic pop 
rock tune “Aquarius” from the Broadway 
musical Hair. The number was 
choreographed by Mawhinney and set the 
stage for the lively show to follow. Other 
pieces designed by Mawhinney included 
“Walking in Space,” and “3500,” “‘Migra- 
tion,” ““Dead End,” “Song for March,”’ 
and the finale “Sing, Sing, Sing.” As 
always, Mawhinney’s talent as designer 
and director of dance created movement 
lovely to watch. 


- Dancers marched across the. stage, 
bearing the flags of nations suffering to- 
day — Cambodia, Ethiopia, Nicaragua 
and others. 

This piece lent a definitive statement 
to the entire performance. The finale of 
this piece abounded with hope and 
courage. The dancers united to create a 
mood of triumph and jubilation over all 
that is oppressive. Scenes of sunrises 
engulfed the stage. Choreographed by 
Mawhinney, this number prepared the au- 
dience for what proved to be a gloriously 
lively show. 

Other pieces created by Mawhinney’s 
were “Migration,” ‘“‘Dead End,” ‘‘Song 
for March,”’ and the finale ‘‘Sing, Sing, 
Sing.” As always, Mawhinney’s talent as 
designer and director of dance created 
movement lovely to watch. 

Queenan, former assistant director of 
Still Point, returned as choreographer 
and performer. Selections she designed in- 
cluded “‘Anth 101,” the acting out of man 
evolving; and her solo ‘‘Away from Sani- 
ty.”’ Queenan’s ‘‘Night Shift,’ done to the 
music of Lionel Ritchie. She danced with 
her usual grace and elegant precision. 


SCENE FROM STILL POINT. 


Nancy Onanian returned with her 
American sign language dance ‘‘Against 
All Odds.” She conveyed a great deal of 
feeling — drawing pictures with her face 
as well as her body. 

A highlight of the show was “‘Expres- 
sion of Love,’’ a duo with Janice Bly and 
Frank Duggan. The piece was a 
remarkable combination of romantic 
ballet and hard jazz. It was a salute to 
fairy tale romance. 

Other Still Point dancers were Elaine 
Copeland, Lynn Currier, Lisa Finnegan, 
Diane Gallant, Michael Gorman, Michael 
Grutokowski, Elliot Guadelupe, Deborah 
Karram, Bill Locke, Melissa Honor, Kim 
Howard, Cathy Howshan, Freda Mar- 
zioli, Viva Mikhail, Dan Motherway, 
Peter Ottes, Michael Reidl, Chris Rowse, 
Anna Scionti and Nancy Williams. 

Technical director for the production 
was Susan E. Sanders, creative arts and 
English teacher who produced this year’s 
“Lysistrata” and ‘“The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest.” 

Jon Tritt was in charge of lighting 
design. Light operators were Randy 
Silverman and Steve Muise. Stage 
manager was Domenic Nicolo, assisted by 
Freda Marzioli. Audio was handled by 
John Rossop. The narrator was Charles 
Knouse. 

The title Still Point was inspired by one 
of Elaine Mawhinney’s favorite poems, 
T.S. Eliot’s ‘‘Burnt Norton,” from Four 
Quartets. 

There the dance is. 

Where past and future are gathered. 
Neither movement from nor towards 
Neither ascent nor decline. 

Except for the point, the still point, 
there would be no dance, 

and there is only dance. 


Under the golden dome 

Northern Essex’s Still Point dancers 
will appear at the State House in Boston 
May 8. Directed by Elaine Mawhinney, 
they have been invited by Senator 
Nicholas Costello to perform for 
legislators and the public at the Rotunda. 

Sen. Costello initiated the Performing 
Arts Series two years ago with the Still 
Point production. Since then, he has 
brought other performers to the State 
House as part of his commitment to make 
the public and legislators aware of the 
arts. Only the Northern Essex dancers 


have been scheduled to appear annually. 
SRE YAS ¥ 
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NANCY ONANIAN sign dances in “Against All Odds.” 
— Kim Pickard photo. 
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“3 500,” HAIR is performed by Still Point dancers. 
— Kim Pickard photo. 


STILL POINT PERFORMS. * 
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Diane Willis comes to Northern Essex 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Diane Willis, co-anchor of the New 
England News Exchange, spoke at the 
college April 30 about her travel to 
Ethiopia during the Christmas holidays 
as part of Senator Edward Kennedy’s 
entourage. 

“Being a local news station, we cannot 
pretend to cover international affairs as 
well as the network. We had to plan on 
covering local angles. Senator Kennedy 
provided the angle of most interest,” 
Willis told the audience. 

“As a trained journalist, I was cynical 
about Senator Kennedy’s motives for be- 
ing there, especially around the holidays. 
What I found was his concern was ge- 
nuine. There were tears in his eyes and 
anger in his voice.” 

The first camp the group visited, they 
were surrounded by rebels. Mothers had 
carried their children for weeks to this one 
sight, which provided food and medical 
care. There were no men. They had all 
been conscripted by the military. The 
wind was deafening, the land little more 
than barren plains. 

“There was no anger or begging on the 
part of anyone, just gentle hope. They 
refused to believe they would be left to 
die. The hardest thing to deal with, was 
their hope centered on our staying. There 
was nothing I could do for them at the 
moment. I tried to communicate to them 
the showing of their faces back home 
would tell of their need,’’ Willis recalls. 

One of Willis’ co-workers related the 
food lines to the situation at a Filenes’ 
basement sale. ‘“‘There was never any 
pushing or elbowing to get to the front 
of the line. Every time Americans see a 
sale, they push and shove to get what 
they want. It makes you realize how pet- 
ty we can be. These people are the 
epitome of dignity and strength — con- 
sidering their lives hang in the balance,” 
Willis said. 

Outsiders get glorified view 

In the main cities, people are well-fed 
and kept ignorant of the famine around 
them. The media and politicians were 
shown a ‘in full operation’ school. When 
Ethiopian officials were questioned about 
the continuity and stability of the school, 
there was no reply. 

Until the celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the Marxist regime, little if 
any coverage of the starvation was allow- 
ed. ‘After having these elaborate passes 
signed by umpteen people, the militia still 
came after us with sticks and switches 
and at times we almost lost the tape. 
When Senator Kennedy left, we became 
apprehensive because our international 
amnesty was gone. It was a relief to get 
to the Sudan,” Willis explained. 


Underground world 
The news team also visited Aritria, a 
province of Ethiopia, fighting to gain in- 
dependence. ‘‘We went to Ethiopia not 


the American press had never been. They 
had to travel at night, never knowing 
where they were. The Aritrians took 
every precaution to make sure any trail 


¥ 


BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE CLUB sponsors visit of Diane Willis Wednesday, April 


27. 


knowing both sides of the situation. The 
Ethiopian government would lose part of 
their pride if the Aritrians gained in- 


but Aritria is the entrance to Ethiopia’s 
major ports,’’ Willis commented. 
The news team brought cameras where 


— Kim Pickard photo. 


shown to the media soon became 
unrecognizable. Offices, hospitals and 
schools are built underground to elude 
Everything they have comes from battles 
won against the Ethiopian military. 

detection by air. Aritria has no establish- 
ed military such as an airforce. 


“Tf I came back with one shred of hope, 
it comes from Aritria. They have desire, 
whereas the Ethiopian people are beaten 
down by the government and have little 
incentive left. Some journalists say the 
government thinks it better if their own 
people starve themselves out,” Willis 
claimed. 

Merchants selling foodstuffs for profit 

In the Sudan the film crew saw mer- 
chants selling dry milk and other 
American donated goods for profit. The 
United States government is now attemp- 
ting to trace the code numbers on the 
goods the crew saw, to find out how 
Sudanese merchants got their hands on 
them. 

With Ethiopia and Aritria at war, is it 
likely the militants would let food and 
supplies through to the people? “The 
Ethiopian government claims the 
Aritrians are ambushing and killing 
drivers of supply convoys. They deny it 
and respond with the same charges 
against the Ethiopian government,” 
Willis said. 

Americans looked upon as spies 

The long range question involves how 
to teach farming and irrigation techni- 
ques to the people. The Ethiopian govern- 
ment prohibits Americans from doing 
anything humanitarian in terms of long 
range assistance. Said Willis, ‘Americans 
are looked upon as spies, especially jour- 
nalists. Other countries such as Britain 
and Israel get more cooperation than we 
do.” 


‘My soul. doesn’t have as 
much flab anymore. It was not 
just a journey to another part 
of the world. It was a journey 
inside myself.’ ‘ 


Another problem occurring is the com- 
petition among the non-profit organiza- 
tions. “It is business like anything else. 
They compete for recognition, standing 
and power. One time two organizers were 
fighting over who would get off the plane 
first to show the gift of food,”’ Willis 
related. 

Is there any hope? 

Without peace, are food and supplies 
just an exercise in futility? “I think peace 
is the key. Although Aritria is fighting 
a David and Goliath battle, the relief 
workers there, against all odds, were 
determined to stay and fight the battle. 
It is a sign human spirit can triumph. 

“Just by talking and sharing my ex- 
periences I feel I am helping. I came back 
much simpler. My soul doesn’t have as 
much flab anymore. It was not just a 
journey to another part of the world. It 
was a journey inside myself.” 


Pam is the oider sister, by six minutes 


by Glen Bergendahl 

One would think identical twins more 
than anyone would realize at an early age 
something was very different and special 
about their situation. Not so with Pam 
and Paula Markert, whose differences are 
indistinguishable even to the closest of 
friends and family. 

Pam, the older twin by six minutes, 
says, ‘It never occurred to us that we 
were different until we started going to 
the mall.’ Adds Paula, ‘‘Everyone would 
stare at us and we began to wonder why.” 
“Until we started high school, we were so 
young we just didn’t think about it,’’ con- 
cludes Pam. 

In elementary school, the girls were 
rarely in the same classes. One time the 
girls went into each other's class. “It 
worked temporarily,” Paula remembers, 
“Until I started sweating and explained 
to the teacher I wasn’t Pam, but Paula.” 
Pam recalls, “My teacher walked into the 
class I was in with Paula at his side and 
explained the situation to Paula’s teacher. 
They just laughed about it.” 

Playing a dual role 

There was a time when both girls were 
in the same class. One day Pam decided 
she didn’t want to go to class. Paula ex- 
plains, ‘We had a substitute teacher that 
day and Pam didn’t want to go to class, 
so I sat in her seat and told the teacher 


I was Pam. When she turned her back I 
got up and ran to my seat. The teacher 
looked around the room and asked me 
where Pam was and I saiu, ‘Oh, she just 
went to get a drink of water.”’ 

Like being best friends 

The question people ask of the twins 
most often is if they fight. ‘‘No we don’t 
fight,"’ Pam says. Paula answers 
simultaneously, an apparent contradic- 
tion. Paula clarifies her answers by say- 
ing, ‘When we do fight, we stop right 
away. It’s like fighting with your best 
friend and nobody likes to do that.” 

Both girls major in business manage- 
ment and go about things in the same 
way. “Our mannerisms are the same,” 
says Paula. ‘‘We both lead a fast-paced 
life and do things aggressively.” “We are 
both goal-oriented,’’ adds Pam. At least 
that’s the way the quotes went down in 
the notes, because by this time, the trus- 
ty scribe had confused himself. 

The girls point out the only major 
difference they ever noticed was in 
friendships. ‘‘In elementary school, we 
had different friends, but then in high 
school we were in the same classes, so our 
friends came together,’’ says Pam. 

Don’t have to compete 

Paula explains, ‘‘We don’t have the 
need to compete,’’ Pam notes. 
“‘Sometimes in the morning I end up do- 


ing my hair the same without realizing it. 
Then I will see Paula and say, ‘“‘Wow, I 
look like you today.” And Paula says, 
“Pam, you always look like me.” 
Sixth sense 

“Sometimes it gets embarrassing,” 
relates Paula. ‘‘We even cough and sneeze 
at the same time.’’Pam explains. ‘“When 
we are driving along in the car and I see 
something interesting, I’ll go to point it 
out to Paula and she will look to me and 
say she was just about to point out the 
same thing to me.” 


‘In high school we were in the 
same classes, so our friends 
came together.’ 


There are problems 

There was a time when Pam’s employer 
saw Paula when Pam was supposed to be 
in work. “I got a call from my boss, ask- 
ing me if I had been there all day,” Pam 
says. ‘At first she didn’t believe me. She 
thought I had cut out of work.” 

When there is a family squabble, this 
can also present problems. Paula ex- 
plains, ‘‘Our older sister thinks we will 
automatically stick up for each other in 
a fight, but it’s not true.” 

Finally, someone will pass one of the 


girls in the corridor at school and speak 
to her only to get a quizzical look. Later 
the same person approaches the girl they 
thought had seen them earlier and say, 
‘‘What are you? Some kind of snob?”’ So 
if you say hello to Paula some day and she 
does not respond, do not despair. It isn’t 
Paula at all. 


Campus news 
NECC student dies in auto accident 


School mourns loss of Pedro 


Pedro Pichard, NECC student of 
engineering and English as a second 
language, died April 18 in an automobile 
accident, on his way to work at AT&T in 
North Andover. Those of us who had the 
pleasure of knowing Pedro find it hard to 
believe that he will not be back in class 
— cheerful and with such vitality and pro- 
mise, such seriousness of purpose and 
good humor. 

Pedro was born in the Dominican 
Republic on July 16, 1964, and moved to 
this country with his family four years 
ago. In the journal which he wrote for his 
English class at the college, Pedro 
described his experience living in two 
cultures. 

“My country was one of the first lands 
discovered by Columbus in the fifteenth 
Century. This country is the Dominican 
Republic, which is located in the Carib- 
bean Sea. I was born in its second city, 
Santiago. When I was 16 years old, I left 
this city in the center of the island. Right 
now I miss the city. I think that everyone 
has a land to love, like me...I like my coun- 
try because I was born there and it was 
the place where I opened my eyes for the 
first time. And I like this country because 
I graduated from high school here, and 
I can go to college, and I’m working 
here.” 

“In March of 1981 I came from my 
country. When I left my country I left all 
my dreams that I had dreamed before. I 
was a freshman in high school, and I 
studied very hard to keep my grades 
high. Then I got the opportunity to come 
to this country. As soon as IJ arrived at 
Logan Airport, I felt the difference — the 
weather in this country was too cold!...0n 
April 1st, 1981, when I got into Lawrence 
High School, I found many problems. The 
worst one was English. At that time I 
didn’t understand anything about 
English, but as the time was going by, I 
was understanding English little by lit- 
tle. That year I had only ten weeks to be 
in school, because the school year was 
almost finished. I had six teachers. Some 
of them didn’t want to give me credit for 
each hour, hut eventually they did, 


- HOMENAJE A PEDRO PICHARDO - 

P - positivo en su carrera y filosofia 

E - energico en todo lo que queria y 
hacia 

D - donado de Dios en caridad, musica y 
ciencia 

R - religioso y rodeado de amor de sus 
padres-y hermanos 

O - orgulloso de su familia, patria, job y 

estudios 


P - potencia y exito academico bien cre- 
ciendo 

I -inolvidable para sus amigos y 
“ambiente latino” 

C - corazon, coraje, chistes y contento 
se mostraba 

H - honora su familia, alos compardres 


Rincon hispano 


ones ”"y whe A ee 
Ag ae ke vee 


PEDRO PICHARD. 


y a Lawrence resultaba 

A - agradable y abierto con colegas de 
aqui empleado diligente de la Com- 
pania AT and T 

R - respetado de maestros, jovenes y la 
gente de dos pueblos 

D - dolores-amores tan agudos y hon- 
dos - la Cruz de los suyos Dios le 
llamo temprano a Sus Mansiones 
Eternos 

O - olvidarnos de Pedro - nunca lo hare- 
mos! opinion perdurable - Su legado 
sera un faro poderoso guiando a im- 
igrantes y otros Dominicanos. 


Alex Boch 
ESL Instructor 
April 28, 1985 
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because they thought that I had done all 
my classes like the other students. That 
year I missed many hours of class 
because sometimes I forgot where I had 
to go. 

“When I was a junior in Lawrence 
High School, I didn’t miss a day. I had 
seven classes, and after school I had to 
work. At that time I was working in the 
Jo-Gal Company. It was a shoe factory. 
That was my first experience about work 
in this country. The factory made only 
women’s and children’s shoes, I learned 
everything about shoes in the company. 
I started earning $3.50 an hour. After 3 
months I was making $3.75. Then final- 
ly, I started working piece work. I made 
about $6.50 an hour, but this year, 
February 21, 1984, I left the company 
because they closed it forever. Then I 
started to concentrate more on my 
classes. I thought that I had the oppor- 
tunity to do whatever I wanted.” 

Pedro often talked about his family, 
and writing about them in his journal, he 
said, ‘The most important thing in my 
life is my family. My family taught me 
how to express my feelings. I think that 
my family has the most wonderful peo- 
ple that I have known in all my life. My 
family is one of the biggest families in 
Lawrence. Part of us are together, but my 
oldest brothers and sisters are married. 
One of my brothers has two daughters, 
one has three daughters, and the other 
one has one baby girl. I have two sisters 
with daughters. The oldest one has two 
daughters and the other has one. I don’t 
know what is happening with my 
brothers and sisters. They only have 
daughters, and they don’t have any sons. 
My mother always says that she has 
eight granddaughters but she doesn’t 
have any grandsons, Sometimes she asks 
us, ‘Who of you is going to have a son?’”’ 

Pedro’s last journal entry, which he 
was still working on, was entitled ‘‘Being 
a Brother of Thirteen.’’ It is not only his 
parents, his thirteen brothers and sisters, 
and his eight nieces who will miss Pedro. 
Sandra Fotinos, April 28, 1985 
English as a second language professor, 
Northern Essex. 


J. Caceres recalls 
friendship with Pedro 


His name was Pedro A. Pichardo. He 
was born in Santo Domingo. His home 
town was Santiago. He was 21 years old. 
He came here in 1982: 

He was living with his family. There 
were eight people in his family and they 
are a very close family. I met him in 1983 
at L.H.S. The first time when he talked 
to me, he was very friendly. After a few 
days, I saw him again after school and he 


Que es un proverbio? ? 


by Donald Conway 


Todas las naciones tienen sus dichos y 
proverbios, pero dudo que haya una que 
tenga tantos como los paises hispanicos. 

?Que es un proverbio? Pues, es una 
maxima o refran de uso popular y de 
caracter moralizador sobre cualquier 
tema: la conducta, la familia y el hogar, 
la naturaleza, la sociedad, la religion, etc. 
Aqui pongo algunos para ustedes con su 
equivalente en ingles. ?Los reconocen? 

Poderoso caballero es don Dinero. 

Wealth makes lords of mechanics or 
money talks. 

En boca cerrada, no entran moscas. 

Silence is golden. 

Antes que te cases, mira lo que haces. 

Look before you leap. 

Mas vale pajaro en mano que cien 
volando. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush. 

- Mas vale un “toma” que dos “‘te dare.” 
One ‘“‘have”’ is better than two 
promises, 


Ande yo caliente, y riase la gente. 

Comfort for yourself before politeness 
to others. 

Mas vale tarde que nunca. 

Better late than never. 

Donde hay amor hay dolor. 

Where there is love there is sorrow. 

Del dicho al heco hay gran trecho. 

Boast and fact are not always the 
same. 

A muertos y aidos no hay mas amigos. 

Friendship fades with absence. 

Gato escaldado del agua fria huye. 

Once burnt, twice shy. 

De tal palo tal astilla. 

A chip off the old block. 

Al que de ajeno se viste en la calle le 
desnudan. 

What you brazenly appropriate you'll 
lose in shame. 

Ensena este conocido refran que quien 
se luce con lo que no es suyo, esta ex- 
puesto a que en el momento menos pen- 
sado le despojen del bien mal adquirido, 
con la consiguiente verguenze y 


liked to meet people; it was his favorite 
hobby. He was very friendly and 
everybody loved him because he was a 
nice person. All the time he told me, 
“Josefina, not everybody is friendly,” and 
all the time I remember that. 

Last year when I was in the hospital, 
he went to visit me only two times and 
I was mad at him and he told me, “ I 
didn’t have time because I was working 


‘I remember when we were in high school, the mathematics 


teacher told the class, “ 


...He is intelligent, studious and honest, 


etc. Why can’t other boys be like him...”’ ’ 


came with me to my house because he 
was living on the same street where I’m 
living now. 

I remember when we were in high 
school, the mathematics teacher told the 
class, ‘‘I have seen only one young boy. 
His name is Pedro. ‘He is intelligent, 
studious, honest, etc. Why can’t other 
boys be like him. He is a good boy.” 

We went to college together too. Last 
semester when we were in college, he gave 
me a ride but he was taking regular 
classes and I only took ESL 11. We usual- 
ly went to church every Sunday together 
and he used to visit my house every after- 
noon before he went to work. He told he 


menoscabo de su didnidad. 
Cuando uno no quiere dos no pelean. 
It takes two to make a fight. 
Cada oveja con su pareja. 
To each his own. 


in the afternoon,” But I answered him, 
“You can come when the class is finish- 
ed.” The next day he came to see me 
again and I was glad with him. 

When I got out of the hospital I called 
him to give me a ride again to the college 
and the first day when he gave me aride, 
we had an accident because the street was 
slippery. He hit another car but the other 
persons weren’t hurt but I was because 
I had only been out of the hospital a week. 
After that I told him, ‘‘Please Pedro don’t 
drive like that.” 


by Josefina Caceres 


Agua pasada no mueve molino. 

Don’t cry over spilt milk. 

Cortesia de boca mucho vale y poco 
cuesta. 

Politeness costs nothing. 


Campus news 
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LeBlanc works as 


assistant 


by Paul Heffernan 

“Hey, Joe, what’s a window?” 

“Hey, Joe, how am I going to fit a pic- 
ture of the Mormon Tabernacle Choir in 
here?” 

“Joe, they want a kicker for this, can 
you help me?” 

“Joe, how do you use that wheel? Ex- 
plain it to me just one more time and I'll 
have it.” 

“Joe, is this tombstoning? ” 

Who is Joe, and why are all those peo- 
ple throwing odd-sounding questions at 
him? 

The Joe in question is Joseph LeBlanc, 
the unseen hand that guides the physical 
layout of the Observer. He teaches at 
Northern Essex oma part-time basis, and 
can be found on alternative weekends at 
the Observer office, making order out of 
chaos. 

Supervises lay-out 

LeBlanc has been on the staff here at 
Northern Essex for a year, quietly 
teaching the basics that go into the 
physical make-up of each printed page. 
He has heard and responded to every im- 
aginable question under the hectic condi- 
tions that normally precede the actual 
printing of the Observer. 

“This is a large operation, a large paper 
for a college of this size,’’ he comments, 
adding, ‘‘but it provides plenty of oppor- 
tunity for journalism students to see their 
work on the printed page.” ; 

Novice journalism students at Nor- 
thern Essex soon learn where to go with 
space problems, queries about photo 
enlargements and reductions, type size 
and style, and even the basic ‘“‘look’’ of 
a finished page. 

Teaches at Whittier, gets awards 

A Haverhill native, LeBlanc is married, 
has one child and lives in nearby 
Plaistow, N.H. He is a graduate of Holy 
Cross College, and the Boston College 
Graduate School. LeBlanc has taught for 
five years at Whittier Regional Voca- 


combing. 
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The oxen do most of the work 


THIS WORKER at Sturbridge Village gives a lesson in wool 


‘at Sturbridge Village. 


adviser 


tional Technical High School in Haverhill. 
He teaches English and Journalism and 
is the adviser to that school’s award- 
winning newspaper, Technically Speak- 
ing. he enjoys the kind of contact that his 
work on both schools’ newspapers 
provides. 

Technically Speaking, under LeBlanc’s 
guidance, has won an impressive string 
of awards for overall excellence. for the 
past three years, the Whittier Vo-Tech 
paper has finished in first place in the 
American Scholastic Press Association's 
annual competition. 

In addition, Technically Speaking has 
won first prize in the Columbia Universi- 
ty Annual Critique of vocational and 
technical high school papers. LeBlanc’s 
students have captured this important 
award for three straight years. 

As if these achievements were not 
enough, Boston University recently rank- 
ed the Whittier Vo-Tech paper third in 
New. England in competition with high 
school and prep school papers. 

Students go to Columbia 

As a reward for their diligence and hard 
work, ten of the Whittier journalism 
students accompany LeBlanc to New 
York each spring. They attend a series of 
workshops at Columbia University. The 
students are able to take part in a number 
of concentrated classroom sessions on all 
phases of journalism. These workshops 
cover all phases of journalism. These 
workshops cover newswriting, layout 
and, one of the most popular, sports- 
writing. What aspiring high school jour- 
nalism student doesn’t dream of someday 
covering the Celtics, the Bruins, or Red 
Sox? 

Whittier students have a unique oppor- 
tunity. They carry out every phase of 
newspaper production — from the 
reporter’s first written word, on through 
the actual printing of the paper. It is a 
hands-on learning process wherein 
LeBlanc’s students do newswriting, com- 
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J OSEPH LEBLANC, assistant adviser, Observer 


position and lay-out, and in the best tradi- 
tions of the newspaper business, the 
students go out and sell advertising too. 


Ads help pay for trip 


The newspaper’s advertising revenue 
helps to defray the expenses of the annual 
New York City trip. The journalism 
students also use fundraisers and raffles 
to help pay for the trip. 

Needless to say, LeBlanc, with his im- 
pressive batch of awards at Whittier Vo- 
Tech, is a welcome addition to the 
Observer teaching team. He enjoys wat- 
ching the Northern Essex students pro- 
gress from their first fumbling attempts 
at lay-out to a high degree of proficiency 
at the end of the semester. 


—Whittier yearbook photo 

“It’s a great opportuniy to learn the 
technical side of newspapering. I wish 
more students who are interested in 
photography, writing and the graphic 
arts would take advantage of it,” he said. 

Joe’s quiet humor and good nature are 
in marked contrast to the turmoil and 
confusion that reigns every other 
weekend at the Observer office. From the 
mass of handwritten and typewrittten 
copy, photos, cartoons, ads, cutlines, 
headlines, windows and confused jour- 
nalism students, he is able to extract the 
very best from each. He is part guide, 
part adviser and part teacher. 

So, take a better look at your Observer. 
There’s a Joe LeBlanc in the “‘look”’ of the 
paper. 


Located in Pioneer Valley 


Sturbridge recreates early years 


by Scott Merrill 

Sturbridge Village is an authentic and 
beautiful re-creation of an early Amer- 
ican settling, complete with villagers 
dressed in colonial garb. It’s located in 
the southern section of Pioneer Valley, 
and easily accessible from Interstate 84, 
via the Massachusetts Turnpike. 

The townspeople work hard all day, 
whether it be making candlesticks or 
broomsticks. As they go about their daily 
duties they demonstrate and explain to 
the visitors specifically what they are 
doing and why they are doing it. They are 
very knowledgable in their respective 
areas and a great deal can be learned ab- 
out the colonists by watching and listen- 
ing to them. 


Clock gallery is remarkable collection 

Connected to the entrance building is 
the immaculate J. Cheney Wells Clock 
Gallery with an extensive and remark- 
able collection of desktop, wall-hanging 
and grandfather clocks. All have been 
meticulously maintained and are still 
ticking away, just like they did when they 
were first made in the 1700s and 1800s. 


‘You can stroll through the 
Richardson Parsonage, the old 
Law Office, the prosperous 
Towne House, or grab a hot 
dog and tonic at the modern 
Bullard Tavern.’ 


You can visit the Central Meeting 
House, where every Sunday Congrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, Baptists, Univer- 
salists and Episcopalians would flock 
for lengthy services. Right next door is 
the Quaker Meeting House. Quakers 
were a small minority then and only ab- 
out 100 of their severely plain meeting 
houses could be found in New England. 

Next you may go to the Knight store to 


see what one might have bought in the 
early 1800s or return to the twentieth 
century at the Grant Store gift shop. 

You can stroll through the Richardson 
Parsonage, the old Law Office, the 
prosperous Towne House, or grab a hot 
dog and tonic at the modern Bullard 
Tavern. 


Lumber cut at mill 


Meandering across the covered bridge 
you come to a sawmill. Here you can 
watch freshly cut timber being sawed 
into huge planks, later to be used in the 
construction of new buildings. 

Check out how waterpower was put to 
use, to grind grain into meal and flour at 
the Gristmill, or learn how the Card Mill 
could produce spinnable cotton 20 times 
faster than before. Marvel at the way 
blacksmith turns molting masses of 
metal into needed farming tools and 
other hardware. 

If you're into pots and pans, take a 
peek at the work of the Potter and then 
the Tin Shop. Both produced functional 
containers for local residents. For larger 
needs like pails and barrels, the town- 
speople would visit the Cooper Shop, 
which is just down the road. 

Life on the farm 


See how the farmlife was on the Free- 
man Farm. Here the family utilized 70 
acres of plowed field, mowing, pasture, 
orchard, woodlot, and garden to raise 
food for themselves and their livestock. 

If that isn't enough to keep you busy, 
there are also other scheduled events 
throughout the year. Some of the spring/ 
summer happenings are the annual 
education day, militia day, garden days, 
Meeting House concerts, Music Day, 
haying contest, cider mill opening, and 
many more. 

Enjoy a day (or even two) outside, learn 
about New England's past, and maybe a 
bit about yourself, as you wander down 
the streets of early America. There's real- 
ly something for everyone, no matter 
what your age is, at Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage. 
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Life-long learners visit Rockwell museum 


LIFE-LONG LEANING PROGRAM 
OFFERS FULL MAY SCHEDULE 

The Life-Long Learning program at 
Northern Essex Community College is 
wrapping up its Spring schedule with a 
wide variety of lectures and trips and a 
special reception during the month of 
May for elders in the Merrimack Valley. 

All Life-Long Learning programs 
offered by Northern Essex are free except 
as noted and will be held in the Learning 
Resource Center of the Library at 2 p.m. 
unless another place or time is indi- 
cated. : 

The following are lectures scheduled 
during May: 

May 9, ‘Nursing Homes: Placement, 
Paying and Patients’ Rights,” presented 
by Mary R. Marsh, Outreach Coordinator 
for Elder Services of the Merrimack Val- 
ley, who will cover what to look for ina 
nursing home, methods of payment, re- 
sidents’ rights and the Nursing Home 
Ombudsman Program. 

May 16, ‘‘Mitsuye and Nellie,” a film 
presentation beginning at 11 a.m. and 
followed by a Mother-Daughter program 
at 2 p.m. featuring a slide presentation by 
NECC Professor Priscilla Bellairs and 
her mother, Zilpha Braids, of their 1983 
cross-country trip. 

May 23, “Easter Seals: Home Health 
Care and Stroke Rehabilitation,” pre- 
sented by Judy Normandin, Field Direc- 
tor for the Easter Seal Society of North- 
east Massachusetts, who will explain the 
scope of Easter Seal Home Health Care 
services and Denise Tinguely, Easter 
Seal Stroke Club Coordinator, who will 
focus on stroke rehabilitation and the 
support groups available. 

May 30, ‘Liabilities of Homeowners 
and Renters," presented by NECC Pro- 
fessor Richard E. Driscoll who will dis- 
cuss all pertinent issues and the aspects 
of law that affect us all. 

Two trips will be offered including: 

A Theatre Jaunt on May 22 to see “A 
Little Night Music” at the Merrimack Re- 
pertory Theater in Lowell. Departure 
from NECC is at 11 a.m. with return sche- 
duled for 4:45 p.m. The $22 cost includes 
transportation, lunch and matinee tick- 
ets. Those planning to attend should 
contact May DiPietro in the Life-Long 
Learning program office at Northern 
Essex, (617) 374-0721, ext. 286 or 190,as 
soon as possible. 

Northern Essex is also offering a two- 
week trip to London, England May 29 to 
June 12 led by Professor H. Eric Brans- 


comb. Cost is $1,250 and those in-. 


terested should contact Professor Anne 
Laszlo at Northern Essex, (617) 374- 
0721, ext. 236, for further information. 

Life-Long Learning will host its annual 
Recognition Day reception on May 21 be- 
ginning at 2 p.m. in the Learning Re- 
source Center to honor those who have 
contributed to the program. “Our Elders 
and Their Arts” will be on exhibition at 
this time. 

Further information concerning these 
and any Life-Long Learning programs 
may be obtained by contacting Coordina- 
tor Carolyn Reynolds at NECC, (617) 374- 
0721, ext. 286 or 190. 


Life-Long Learning Summer Program 

— 1985 

LECTURES 

June 6 
LAUGHTER IN LATER LIFE (or, You Get 
Funny As You Get Older). Dr. Wesley N. 
Haines, President Emeritus of Franklin 
College of Indiana, retired to Wills, 
Maine. He will talk about the role of 
humor in the human predicament, and 
writing humor as a hobby. He recently 
wrote, and with his wife, Mary, published 
“Laughs and Limerick on Aging in Large 
Print, by Reggie the Retiree.” 

June 13 
LOWELL AND THE MERRIMACK RIVER. 
Robert E. Knights, retired science 
teacher from Pentucket Regional School 
and weekend supervisor, Custom House 
Maritime Museum, Newburyport. Mr. 
Knights will inform us about the history 
and development of Lowell as it relates to 
the Merrimack River and Newburyport 
with emphasis on changes in the river's 
economy and environment. (N.B. — day 
trip to Lowell Historical Park June 26. 
See Trips listing for details.) 

June 20 
(no lecture) 


PoE, 


TRIPLE SELF-PORTRAIT. Original oil painting for Post 
cover, Feb. 13, 1960. Collection Norman Rockwell. 

Artist and illustrator, Rockwell is probably known best for 
his popular Saturday Evening Post covers. 

+ “But the essential reason for his current popularity probably 
lies in the area of his own primary interest, which is neither 
technique nor aesthetics but the subject. Generally speaking, 
we are fascinated by what he painted rather than how. For many, 
he records the time of our pride with such passionate accuracy 
and gentle humor that we are overwhelmed with the joys of 
nostalgia. For others, the young in particular, his visual stories 
are simply wonderfully entertaining and beautifully told. It is 
youth’s fascination with Rockwell that promises a future as 


popular as his past.” 


— Thomas S. Buechner, ‘‘Norman Rockwell, A Sixty Year 


Retrospective’’ 


June 27 
TALKS WITH WIDOWS AND OTHERS BE- 
REAVED. Dr. Anne Arsenault, director, 
Merrimack College Division of Con- 
tinuing Education. Dr. Arsenault, whose 
background is gerontology, comes with 
experience having led bereaved support 
groups for some years in Canada. She is 
recently appointed to the Advisory Coun- 
cil, Edler Services of the Merrimack 
Valley. 
July 4 


July 11 
MAN THE KILLER: MAN THE FRIEND. 
June F. Spurk, NECC faculty. An anthro- 
pological-historical foray into assump- 
tions on the nature of man — the areas of 
debate in contemporary U.S. Hopefully, 
AA.R.P. study kits, ‘Footprints in the 
Past” will be available. 

July 18 


(no lecture) 


A VICARIOUS BERKSHIRE TRIP. Mar- 


garet Roberts, active Life-Long Learner, 
volunteer at Andover Historical Society 
and frequent traveler. The Berkshires of 
Massachusetts are a wellspring of in- 
teresting material for the arts, literature 
and social history. Open a new avenue 
for summer reading. 

Norman Rockwell Museum is an emo- 


tional experience recalling our earlier 
lives and those Saturday Evening Post 
covers. Sterling and Clark Museum is a 
gem on the campus of Williams Collge. 
Shaker Museum in Hancock has 18 
buildings including a unique round 
stone barn and some 65 rooms furnished 
with authentic Shaker items. It exempli- 
fies Mother Ann Lee's injunction to “put 
your hands to work and your hearts to 
God.”" Chesterwood and “The Mount” 
were the estates of sculptor Daniel Ches- 
ter French, and author Edith Wharton, 
respectively. 

For further reading at home, NECC bib- 
liographies will be available. Even if you 
can't go yourself, you can expand your 
horizon this day and the rest of the 
summer. 


July 25 
ELDERHOSTEL. Betty Green, former 
member of the Elder’s Advisory Commit- 
tee at NECC and a volunteer for 
Elderhostel Speaker's Bureau, will show 
slides of numerous Elderhostel sites 
and opportunities. Zelpha Braids and 
others will share Elderhostel experi- 
ences. A good way to learn the latest ab- 
out that superb residential learning 
adventure. 


August 1 
BUTTONWOODS AND HAVERHILL HIS- 
TORY. Percy Holmes, Haverhill Historic- 
al Society. 

August 8 
SHARE A TRAY — of slides or goodies. 
Travelers’ chance to tell 
Cooks’ chance to glow 
Everyones’ chance to visit! 

August 15 

An overview of its current programs, 
most notably famine relief in Ethiopia 
and other African nations, as well as its 
innovations. An appropriate lecture after 
our successful Grandma's Bake Sale to 
help NECC’s Feed the World emphasis in 
April. 


* * * 


SPRING/SUMMER TRIPS 
Wednesday, May 22 
THEATER JAUNT — “A Little Night 
Music” by Stephen Sondheim at Merri- 
mack Repertory Theater, Lowell, 11:00 
a.m.-4:45 p.., $22.00 includes coach, 

lunch, and matinee. 
*NOTE: Please submit your money along 
with the reservation as soon as possible 
in envelope addressed to “Attention: 
May DiPietro.” 

Wednesday, June 12 
DAY TRIP jointly with Merrimack Valley 
Herb Society to Caprilands Herb Farm, 
Coventry, Connecticut. Garden tour, lec- 
ture, herbal luncheon, $24 includes all. 
(Wait list only, at press time.) 

Wednesday, June 26 
DAY TRIP to Lowell National Historic 
Park. Mill/canal tour includes trolley and 
boat rides, 8:45 a.m.-4:45 p.m. (Group 
luncheon at Oliver's Restaurant nearby.) 
Guided tour by Director Anne O'Brien of 
Memorial Hall in Pollard Memorial Lib- 
rary, and visit Whistler House which in- 
cludes the Parker Gallery. $26 includes 
all. 

Wednesday, July 24 
DAY TRIP to Beauport Mansion, Eastern 
Point, Gloucester. Luncheon “off the 
menu” at “The Easterly” overlooking 
Bass Rocks. Tour Hammond Castle with 
an organ demonstration. 8:45 a.m.-4:45 
p.m. $23 includes coach and entrance 
fee (lunch separate). 

August 2-4 

TWO-NIGHT TRIP to Berkshires, Mas- 
sachusetts. $195 double room. See July 
18 lecture. 


Tuesday-Thursday 
September 17-19 
(Note Date) 

TWO-NIGHT TRIP to Shelburne 
Museum, Vermont — staying at the Shel- 
burne Inn (Lake Champlain region of 
Vermont). C.F.H. trip. Twin $180.00; Tri- 
ple $170.00; Single $195.00. 

Wednesday-Friday 

October 16-18 

TWO-NIGHT RETURN TRIP to Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, New Hampshire, 
with six live professional shows, golf, su- 
perb dining. $210 double room included. 
*NOTE: Please submit your money along 
with the reservation as soon as possible 
in envelope addressed to “Attention: 
May DiPietro." 


* * * 


LIFE-LONG LEARNING INVITES 
ELDERS TO EXHIBIT ART WORKS 

The Ad Hoc Elders Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Life-Long Learning program at 
Northern Essex Community College in 
Haverhill invites area artists, 55 years of 
age and older, to exhibit hangable works 
of art from May 8 through June 10 at the 
college. 

An exhibition entitled “Elders and 
Their Arts” will be held during these 
dates in the college’s Learning Resource 
Center in recognition of May as ‘Older 
Americans Month." , 

Specific guidelines and application 
blanks may be obtained from the NECC 
Life-Long Learning office, local libraries 
or Council on Aging offices. Entry ap- 
plications must have been made by May 
3. 

Additional information concerning 
the exhibit can be obtained by contacting 
the Life-Long Learning Office at North- 
ern Essex, (617) 374-0721, ext. 286 or 
190. 

The exhibit will be open to the public 
weekdays from May 8 through June 10. 
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Paula Fuoco graduates from Northern Essex 


The Observer’s Lois lane moves on 


by John Foley 

How did a girl from Nashua, N.H. find 
her way to Haverhill’s Northern Essex 
Community College? ; 

It went something like this. Even 
before graduating from high school in 
1982 Paula Fuoco knew she wanted to be 
a journalist. The only difficulty would be 
in finding a suitable college. 

In September of ’82 she went to orien- 
tation at the University of Lowell. She 
felt uncomfortable there and soon realiz- 
ed that the school might not be for her. 

An uncle who had once attended NECC 
told her of the journalism program here. 
He told her he thought it would be a great 
place for her to start. To say he was right 
would be an understatement. 

Enters journalism concentration 

“T loved it here right away,’’ Fuoco 
says. ‘‘The journalism course here really 
teaches you a lot, and you can see your 
work changing and improving as you go 
along. Betty Arnold is a truly great jour- 
nalism teacher.” 

Fuoco’s goal is to become a newspaper 
journalist. She has been at NECC for five 
semesters and her studies have included 
television production and broadcast 
reporting. 

She is also involved with the college 
radio station WRAZ. But the newspaper 
profession remains her ultimate goal. 

Into everything 

During her stay at NECC, Fuoco has 
been extremely active. In addition to her 
work at WRAZ, she has been an impor- 
tant cog in the innerworkings of the col- 
lege newspaper, The Observer. 

Chairs Feed the World Weeks 

Fuoco is easily ignited when it comes 
to important issues. When she saw the 
scenes of the African famine and the 
human suffering it was causing, she em- 
barked on one of the most important 


undertakings of her life, an effort which 
turned out to be one of the most am- 
bitious series of events ever held at the 
college. 

The events of course were those con- 
nected with Feed the World Weeks the 
first part of April. The planning required 
an enormous amount of commitment and 
hard work by Fuoco and the many 
volunteers who worked with her. 

The result was a collection of about 
$1,500, once expenses were cleared. Some 
of the activities planned were better at- 


PAULA FUOCO. — Scott Merrill photo. 


tended than others, but in all cases, the 
spirit of giving was gratifying. 

Fuoco says she learned much about 
herself in the asSuming of responsibility 
of such a major undertaking. She thinks 
her high level of enthusiasm sometimes 


clouded her judgment and that at times 
she was oblivious to the valuable advice 
of others. Another time, she says, she 
would not attempt so many things and 
have the time to work more on selected 
fund-raisers. 

The next Lois Lane? 

When Fuoco and Northern Essex part 
company at graduation time, they will 
both have left a permanent impression on 
each other. She has been a popular stu- 
dent and has endeared herself to many, 
teachers included. 

Adviser to the Observer Betty Arnold 
says, ‘I don’t know what we'll do without 
Paula. She is gifted with creativity..an 
idea person. She’s a natural at interview- 
ing because she can ask questions and 
relates so well to people. Besides having 
a flair for writing, she is the speediest 
typesetter we have.”’ 

Like many students her age, Fuoco is 
still unsure of her next step. She would 
like to continue her journalism education. 
She is hopeful she will be able to begin by 
arranging a summer internship with a 
local newspaper. 

Chairperson Paula Fuoco, in planning 
activities for Feed the World Weeks, in- 
vited Gov. Michael Dukakis to the cam- 
pus to participate. He was not able to at- 
tend. Instead he signed a proclamation 
adopting April 1-14 as '‘Feed the World 
Weeks” in years to come. 

The document expresses the hope that 
colleges across the Commonwealth will 
join in the effort annually, and urges “‘the 
citizens of the Commonwealth to take 
cognizance of this event and participate 
fittingly in its observance.” 

In recognition of the proclamation, 
Dean of Student Services Norman Lan- 
dry has set aside Tuesday, May 7, for a 
picture taking session in President John 
R. Dimitry’s office. Present will be Paula 


Fuoco, Viva Mikhail, Deborah Karram, 
Theresa Krafton, Stephen Michaud and 
Elaine Mawhinney, “persons who were 
principals in our own Feed the World 
Weeks.” 


Paula Fuoco’s shared work and toil 
paid off. The final take for Feed the World 
Weeks, benefits for those suffering in 
Africa, arrived at $1,574.07. 

Fuoco chaired the committee responsi- 
ble for the many fund-raisers, April 1-14. 
English as a Second Language students 
raised $400 in an international food 
festival; Life Long Learning raised over 
$100 in ‘‘Gramma’s Bake Sale”; liberal 
arts teachers raised over $50 in a book 
sale; and the drama club donated funds 
from a performance of “The Importance 
of Being Earnest” during noontime. The 
television club gave $20 made from dona- 
tions at ‘‘Purple Rain” and ‘‘The Night 
of the Living Dead"’; the student senate 
allocated funds for the bands for their 


time and use of their remote for 
“Tonight is for Ethiopia,’ The Observer 
allotted many pages for coverage of 
events. Professor Michael Finegold 
donated proceeds of his flute recital Sun- 
day, April 14. : 

The Springtime Fashion Fantasy Fair 
brought in $100 and “Tonight is for 
Ethiopia” collections amounted to an 
estimated $300. 


Expenses were for security guards, 
custodial services and publicity. 

The money is to go to Oxfam which 
supports drought and famine relief efforts 
in Africa. The organization also funds 
more than 40 self-help projects in 13 
African countries. 

Accounts of funds raised have been 
kept by student activities. 


Ellis’ spirit, character know no bounds 


by Tim O'Keefe 

Tom Ellis the philanthropic, liberal arts 
representative to the student senate, 
serves as an example of the toughness re- 
quired to make it in this world. Hearing 
impaired since birth, Ellis has been a 
leader, serving also on his high school 
senate and as a member of the West Rox- 
bury high newspaper, for which he once 
interviewed the prominent newscaster of 
the same name. 

Earlier this semester Ellis and several 
other impaired students found 
themselves homeless with the closing of 
the ‘‘Pink House”’ (home for several Nor- 
thern Essex students) due to zoning viola- 
tions. All have since found a place to stay, 
but compounded with the other cir- 
cumstances in his life, it would be safe to 
say that Ellis thrives on adversity. 


He enjoys helping others. He is admit- 
tedly politically oriented, but plans to 
establish himself in another field, before 
pursuing any political ambitions. ‘I hope 
to be employed as an advocate at the Of- 
fice for Children (an organization which 
deals with abused children and the 
prevention of such abuse),’’ he says. Ellis 
feels this job may lead him into a career 
into psychiatry. 

As the only disabled member of the 
senate, Ellis expects no special treatment 
nor does he get any. “God gave me a 
chance” he explains. ‘‘As a new member 
of the senate I tried to do too much. It 
affected my schoolwork, I’ve learned now 
not to go too far out of my way for 
others.” Although he was not given the 
best deal, Ellis appears to give life his 
best shot. 


TOM ELLIS. 


— Scott Merrill photo. 


He appreciates the attitude at NECC 
and finds it conducive to the advance- 
ment of disabled students. They are able 
to exist with everyone else, accepted as 
equals. ‘‘The teachers have been great,’’ 
Ellis says, ‘‘Many have not been trained 


to teach students with disabilities, but 
their efforts have gone a long way. He has 
one complaint. Ellis feels that the 
maintenance carts on campus go too fast, 
a dangerous situation for one who cannot 
hear them coming. 


Tom Ellis is a social and active person. 
His problem doesn’t get in his way and 
his spirit knows no bounds. His will and 
character has elevated him to his position 
of respect and leadership. 


Paralegal profession offers job opportunities 


by John Foley 

A paralegal, also known as a legal 
assistant or a paraprofessional, is a per- 
son trained in the legal field who works 
under the supervision of a lawyer. 

The Paralegal Program at NECC was 
started in the fall semester of 1983 and is 
under the direction of the Division of So- 
cial Sciences. 

It is a relatively new profession that 
only became a specific job description in 
the early 1970s. 

Experienced legal secretaries were 
found to be capable of undertaking many 
of the time-consuming tasks of the legal 
profession, leaving the attorneys more 
time to deal with more complicated mat- 
ters requiring specialized knowledge. 


Paralegal a separate profession 


Today, the paralegal is recognized as a 
separate profession. 

Duties that can be performed by para- 
legals include preparations of trial mo- 
tions, interviewing witnesses and 
clients, cataloging evidence, summar- 
ization of dispositions, administration 
of pension funds, trusts and estates and 
researching law relevant to specific 
issues. 


According to Coordinator of the Para- 
legal Studies Day Division Heather 
Peterson/Knott, “A good paralegal is an 


integral part of the law office team upon 
whom the attorney relies for support and 
accurate information.” 

Peterson/Knott is a Canadian barrister 
and solicitor having gone through the 
bar exam in 1979. 

In 1980 she was involved in the man- 
agement of the Olympic Village for the 
Winter Olympics at Lake Placid. 

She not only runs the two paralegal 
programs at NECC, but also teaches In- 
troduction to law in the history and gov- 
ernment department. 

The Associate Degree Paralegal Prog- 
ram is a two-year, four-semester prog- 
ram incorporating liberal arts, history 
and government and law specialty 
courses. 

Internships available 
Qualified students are encouraged to do 
an internship or co-operate work experi- 
ence in an Essex County law office dur- 
ing their third or fourth semester. 


Linda Conrad Esq., the Paralegal Co- 
operative Education Coordinator, has 


many lawyers interested in providing 
this work experience. 

Current statistics show that one of the 
fastest growing employment areas is in 
the paralegal profession. 


The NECC Paralegal Program is cur- 
rently planning to apply to the American 
Bar Association for accreditation which 
will add a great deal of prestige to the 
college and the curriculum. 

In addition to the day program there is 
a certificate course of study offered in 
the evening. It is coordinated by Bonnie 


Flythe. 


Peterson/Knott says a $100 scho- 
larship will be awarded at the end of the 
spring semester. 


Applicants must have completed at 
least 30 credits toward a paralegal major. 
They must also have completed at least 
two law specialty courses and have main- 
tained a cumulative grade average of 3 or 
better and be recommended by a paraleg- 
al faculty member. 

Further information can be obtained 
by contacting Peterson/Knott in Room 
C378. 


Zam ok 


HEATHER PETERSON. 
— Scott Merrill photo. 


Campus news 
Counselor, teacher Lois Sanford 


Substance abuse specialist 


by Marie Sirois 

In fall 1983, Northern Essex began the 
alcohol and drug abuse counseling cer- 
tificate program. Lois Sanford is an in- 
structor in the one-year certificate pro- 
gram, which is part of a career ladder 
concept. 

The majority of students in the pro- 
gram go on to complete their associate 
degree in mental health technology in one 
more year. Mary DiGiovanni, coordinator 
of the mental health program, specifical- 
ly wrote this program-strengthening 
grant two years ago and developed the 
program in the career ladder fashion. 

Students may also become certified 
alcoholism counselors by going for the 
Massachusetts Committee for Voluntary 
Certification of Alocoholism Counselors, 
Inc. (MCVCAC) which includes academic 
test preparation and 180 hours of super- 
vised practicum hours for the alcohol and 
drug abuse counseling certificate, and fur- 
ther requires a minimun 2,000 hours of 
supervised experience. 


‘Alcoholism is a treatable il- 


Iness with recognizable signs 
and symptoms. It is also a 
family illness and the entire 
family needs treatment.’ — 
Lois Sanford. 


Practicum experience is valuable 


The one-year certificate in alcoholism 
and drug abuse counseling prepares 
students for this state test, especially 
with the practicum experience each 
semester. The practicum is six hours, two 
days a week, in one of the agencies. 

Some of the settings are at Hampstead 
Hospital, Mount Pleasant Hospital, 
North Shore Detox, Quincy Detox, 
Adolescent Treatment Residential 
Houses and DWI (Driving While Intox- 
icated) programs. 

Some of the courses students take are 
alcohol and drug abuse, group dynamics, 
introduction to mental health, counseling 
skills with alcohol and drug abusers, and 
modalities of treatment. Besides Sanford 
and DiGiovanni, another instructor in the 
alcohol and drug abuse counseling cer- 
tificate program is Richard Flaherty who 
teaches group dynamics. 


Alcoholism is viewed as a disease 

Sanford stresses the disease concept. 
“Alcoholism is a treatable illness with 
recognizable signs and symptoms. It is 
also a family illness and the entire fami- 
ly needs treatment.” 

The whole course emphasizes the treat- 
ment for the chemically dependent per- 
son, as well as the affected family 
members. There is a new thrust in the 
field of alcoholism treatment stressing 
the importance of treatment for family 
members, some of whom are themselves 
adult children of alcoholics. These per- 
sons, too, have issues which could be ad- 
dressed in counseling. 


Students attend support groups 

The programs of AA (Alcoholics 
Anonymous, for the chemically depen- 
dent person) and Al-Anon (for affected 
family members of the chemically depen- 
dent) are extremely valuable on-going 
support groups. Students are encourag- 
ed to familiarize themselves with these 
programs as they are a very important 
adjunct to treatment on a continuing 
basis. 


‘These students are a wonder- 
ful group to teach because 
they’re so open to learning and 
are very dedicated to being 
trained to work in the field of 


alcohol and drug abuse.’ 


Sanford enjoys her dedicated students 

“These students are a wonderful group 
to teach because they’re so open to 
learning and are very dedicated to being 
trained to work in the field of alcohol and 
drug abuse,” Sanford says. The prac- 
ticum experience is valuable. The range 
of experience that students have in dif- 
ferent practicum experiences are shared 
in the classroom with other students — 
successes and common problems, ap- 
proaches and strategies, and when to sup- 
port and when to confront. 

Students are trained to recognize symp- 
tomatology and they are trained in 
assessment diagnosis and referral skills, 
so as to know which method of treatment 
is most appropriate for the client. 


‘Pain is the breaking of the - 


shell that encloses your 
understanding.’ 

Sanford interprets this as 
‘Feeling the pain or hitting 
bottom — perceived as having 
enough trouble — can be a 
great motivator for getting 
help.’ 


Community accepts program 

The program has been very well receiv- 
ed by area agencies which are receptive 
to taking students in practicum and to 
hiring many of them. Part of Sanford’s 
work is sharing responsibilities for site 
visits with DiGiovanni. 

“TI know many people at the agencies. 
I have a good connection with the staff 
from working in the field for several years 
before coming to NECC,” Sanford says. 

A favorite quote of Sanford is from 
Kahlil Gibran’s ‘‘The Prophet.” ‘‘Pain is 
the breaking of the shell that encloses 
your understanding.” Sanford interprets 
this as ‘‘Feeling the pain or hitting bot- 
tom — perceived as having enough trou- 
ble — can be the great motivator for get- 
ting help.” 


Senate approves social club 


by Marie Sirois 
Social club forms 

At its April 29 meeting, the student 
senate approved the newly formed social 
club. Its primary purpose is social 
development and is open to all students. 
The club’s goal is to help students become 
more integrated with the student body 
and to help them develop better social 
skills. Co-advisers are Linda Comeau, 
staff assistant and interpreter at the of- 
fice for students with disabilities, and 
Peter Flynn, behavorial science faculty 
member. 
Nursing club request tabled till May 8 

Nursing club members Donna Fluet, 
treasurer, and Roxanne Lowe, secretary, 
requested funds for the club’s pinning 
ceremony. This request was tabled until 
May 8 at a special meeting for further 
discussion. \ 

Transfer funds approved 

The senate approved the request to 

transfer $200 from the athletic trainer 


line to the game room attendant’s salary 
line to pay for additional work. 

At a special meeting called on May 1, 
the student senate approved the transfer 
of $1200 from the Veterans club and $700 
from contingencies to the program board 
to help fund all college day. 

Social activities services 

Director of Student Activities Steve 
Michaud thanked the student senate for 
their help at the April 26 mixer and the 
May 1 Red Cross Blood Drive. Student 
senators were urged to help at all college 
day May 2. 


Graduation class gift 
The student senate announced the 
1985 graduating class’s gift to the college 
will be an electronic message board which 
will be set up in the cafeteria. 
Senate hosts named to serve the June 
1 graduation are Jean Adie, Brenda 
Boucher, Debbie Catalano, Kevin Moore, 
Sue Poirier, and Brian Procopio. 


LOIS SANFORD, instructor in alcohol and drug ‘abuse counseling program. 


Sanford is asset to college 


Northern Essex is fortunate to have 
helping professional Lois Sanford as an 
instructor in the alcohol and drug abuse 
counseling program. 

Sanford’s natural goodness surfaces 
with her understanding and enthusiasm 
in teaching some of the program’s 
classroom subjects. Originally from New 
Jersey, having come to Massachusetts 
with her parents while she was a 
sophomore in Caldwell College, she is now 
living with her husband Kenneth in a 
recently purchased house in Methuen. 

Sanford received her bachelor of arts 
from Merrimack College, with a major in 
English and a minor in education, and her 
master’s in religious education from 
Boston College. Her master’s degree pro- 
gram is now called the Institute of 
Religious Education and Pastoral 
Counseling. She also has a Massachusetts 
certificate in alcoholism counseling. 

Before coming to NECC two years ago, 
she was involved in the alcoholism field 
for eight years. She first worked at 
Lawrence General Hospital where she 
taught DWI classes and group counsel- 
ing, and was the coordinator of the 
alcohol educational program at Lowell 
General Hospital. She did individual, 
group, and family counseling. She also 
worked in a special needs department in 
Andover schools, and taught preschoolers 


for five years in the Headstart program. 


‘I see alcoholism education as 
a vital part of prevention. 
Education can hopefully pre- 
vent problems or encourage 
people to seek out help for the 
sickness before the more 
devastating consequences 
occur.’ — Lois Sanford. 


“TI see alcoholism education as a vital 
part of prevention. Education can 
hopefully prevent problems or encourage 
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people to seek help for the sickness before 
the more devastating consequences oc- 
cur,” Sanford says. 


‘In every one, it (the ability to 
paint) is sleeping. I only wake 
it up.’ — Sister Veronica. 


Grandbabies? 

This dedicated and compassionate lady 
finds time to enjoy hobbies. “I have two 
wonderful grandbabies, Brendan and 
Ryan, 16 months and six months respec- 
tively. They are my favorite hobbies,” she 
muses. She has five children from a 
previous marriage — four sons, one 
daughter. Her eldest son graduated from 
the University of Massachusetts with a 
master’s of science in plants and soil 
chemistry; one son is at Suffolk Law 
School; another son is at Merrimack Col- 
lege part-time while working full-time; her 
youngest son is in the Navy in Norfolk, 
Virginia; and her daughter will be 
graduating from St. Mary’s High School 
in Lawrence this month. 


Tries oil painting and loves it 

Her other hobbies are reading ad oil 
painting. She likes all reading material, 
especially spiritual and psychological. 
When she took oil painting lessons, San- 
ford discovered she loved it. But she went 
to the art teacher, concerned because she 
didn’t know how to paint and told the 
teacher she never had a paint brush in her 
hand. The art teacher, Sister Veronica 
from the Presentation of Mary Academy, 
Methuen, responded, ‘‘In everyone, it (the 
ability to paint) is sleeping. I only wake 
it up.” Sanford credits her ‘‘successes’’ to 
this teacher. 

Sanford loves Maine in the summer. 
She often travels to Bar Harbor and 
Booth Bay Harbor and enjoys the peace 
and quiet of the coast. 

Besides teaching at NECC, Sanford 
currently leads an evening group for af- 
fected family members of alcoholics. 


For Yankee Homecoming 


Newburyport stories needed 


For more than 25 years the city of 
Newburyport has hosted a Yankee 
Homecoming Celebration the last 
weekend of July and the first week of 
August. 


As part of the annual event, the 
Yankee Homecoming Committee pro- 
duces a magazine that is enjoyed by 
tourists and area residents alike. Each 
issue has traditionally featured the works 
of talented artists, poets, historians, 
photographers and humorists from the 
Merrimack Valley Area. As Yankee 
Homecoming is a non-profit organization, 
it can only offer magazine contributors 


the rewards of fame and exposure to more 
than 100,000 people. 

The magazine is looking for pictures, 
stories, anecdotes, or poems about 
Newburyport, Newbury (celebrating its 
350th anniversary this year,) the Mer- 
rimack Valley, previous Yankee 
Homecomings, Plum Island, or any other 
suitable subject. 

Submissions should be made to 
Heather Peterson-Knott at 18 
Washington Street, Newburyport, Ma., 
01950, by May 10, as the magazine will 
hit the stands before the July Fourth 
weekend. For more information, call 
462-8078. 


Campus news 
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NECC Professor visits Japan 


by Glen Bergendahl 

Professor Gerry Morin, engineering 
and technical dept, check that. Gerry 
Morin, history and political science pro- 
fessor, no wait. Gerry Morin, professor in 
the math dept. Your are now saying to 
yourself, does this guy know what he is 
talking about. Not really but ... 

Professor Gerry Morin majored in 
Asian studies while in college, focusing 
on Japanese and Chinese history. He be- 
gan at Northern Essex as a history and 
political science teacher. While doing so, 
he became director of the discovery prog- 
ram, for students who were not sure if 
they were yet ready for college or what 
they wanted out of it. 

Morin volunteered to do work in the 
math lab and was asked to teach a basic 
algebra course. At present Morin is 
teaching Introduction to Data Proces- 
sing and a course at Bradford entitled 
Modern China and Japan. 

“My favorite kind of semester is one in 
which I can teach a history course, a data 
processing course and a humanities 
course. I can’t imagine teaching the 
same thing for 40 years. I love diversity,” 
Morin explains. Morin dabbles in phi- 
losophy and although he is not teaching 
humanities this semester, he will be in 
the fall. Over the summer Morin plans to 
take a state of the art microcomputer 
course at Bentley College. 

Morin recently spent six months in 
Japan with his wife and two children. 
Mrs. Morin is a Chinese language major 
and had the opportunity to work at a 
Japanese law firm if the couple could get 
a leave of absence from their jobs. Both 
had spent time in Taiwan in 1969 and 
since both had Asian collegiate back- 
grounds, they always wanted to go back 
and explore more of the far east. 

Baby you're a rich man 

“Ifyou plan on spending any amount of 
time in Tokyo, you had better have lots of 
money or be on a business expense 

- account, “Morin notes: Beef is a luxury, 
costing $15-S20 a pound. It would also be 
of great advantage to know the metric 
system, since meat is weighed in milli- 
grams, not pounds. 

“Much of the cost of food lies in the 
packaging rather than the product. 
“There was something similar to a canta- 
loupe which would sell for 79* in this 
country, but it was packaged in a fancy 
satin box,” Morin recalls. It is all yours 
for a mere $32. 

Housing is also expensive, but the 
Morins got by living in an “efficiency 
apartment,” with no modern appliances. 
Like microwave ovens and dishwashers? 
No like ovens, all they had to work with 
was a hot plate 


If one cannot afford red meat in the 
market, there is plenty of Americana any 
way you slice it. McDonald's, Dunkin 
Donuts, 7-11 convenience stores, Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken, Baskin Robbins ice 
cream, Victoria Station restaurants and 
of course baseball are all very much a 
part of Tokyo. 

“American businesses are beginning 
to understand how to sell their products 
to the Japanese. Delmonte is selling can- 
ned peaches in satin boxes because this 
is what appeals to the Japanese,” Morin 
explains. 

Transportation is another inexpensive 
commodity in Japan. “For a subway no- 
body waits more than ten minutes. The 
out-of-city trains are even quicker than 
that. And broken windows and graffiti 
are non-existent. There are actually peo- 
ple washing the waiting platforms and 
dusting the train windows. Outside the 
stations there are people washing the 
sidewalks,” Morin says. 

Treated like royalty but... 

“In restaurants and stores the 
Japancse run to get something because 
they are there to serve you. It is not un- 
common for someone to take you six or 
seven blocks out of their way, just to 
bring you to your desired destination. 
Someone even bought me a train ticket 
while they were showing me where the 
station was,” Morin relates. 

If one is a visitor, royalty treatment 
abounds. But if a foreigner plans to re- 
side in Japan for a long period of time, 
the story will be different. There was an 
announcement in a local paper asking 
any foreigners who wish to attend a base- 
ball game to call a certain number. 


“My family and I wanted to see a base- 
ball game so I answered the ad. They 
were actually giving away box seats,” 
Morin says. 

Yankee go home 

For years American baseball players 
have gone to play in Japan for big money, 
after most of their skills have left them. 
Former Yankee star Joe Pepitone is a 
prime example ofa player who hada diffi- 
cult time adjusting to the lifestyle. Morin 
explains, “American baseball players 
will always hit for better averages and 
have more homeruns than any Japanese 
player, but they will never getvoted to the 
all-star teams. 

“They will be shunned and never 
actually get into a Japanese group. If the 
American players cannot accept this no- 
tion they will end up having a break- 
down." Resistance has never been grea- 
ter in opposition to Americans playing 
baseball in Japan. 


= 


GERRY MORIN displays calendar from Japan. 


Six day work week 

“One time I had dinner with two 
associates of my wife from the law firm 
where she was working. They felt so guil- 
ty about taking time out of work, the next 
day they put in an extra hour or two to 
make up the lost time. A six day work 
week is a way of life in Japan. At the law 
firm, often people worked twelve hour 
days, everyday,” Morin relates. 

Unlike America, where people often 
leave employment positions for better 
opportunities, Japanese often work at 
the same place their entire lives. 

“It is mind boggling to Japanese em- 
ployers why an employee would want to 
leave for a better position. Owners feel 
responsible for their workers and work- 
ers treat their job place as an extension 
of the family. It is not desirable to leave 
one place and go to another because it 
means reworking personal situations. 
The Japanese strive for a stable environ- 
ment, ‘Morin notes. 

Most businesses have their own athle- 
tic facilities right next to the work place. 
Some even own camp sites out of town 
for employee picnics and vacations for 
the entire family. 

Free for all 

“Everything is done with a great deal of 
gusto. Not only do they work hard but 
they party hard. You do not walk into a 
quiet restaurant, it is more like a free for 
all situation. My wife and I often won- 
dered if these people ever got any sleep. 
Oftentimes on the trains people were cat- 
napping. I guess they just sleep for short 
periods of time, whenever they can man- 
age” Morin comments. 

The level of literacy in Japan is very 
high. ‘People are reading fanatics. The 
bookstores were very impressive. Many 
times I had to push my way through the 
door, it was so crowded. It is a cosmopoli- 
tan city, so you can get any kind of litera- 
ture you desire. 

“There are dozens of newspapers. 
There are so many interest groups there 
is a publication to suit every point of 
view. I found the papers written in En- 
glish to have much more editorializing 
than what we are used to. The news was 
objectively reported and I was impressed 
with the variety of opinion in one paper. 


Three decades rolled into one 

Although the crime rate in Japan is 
low, there is rebellion among Japanese 
youth. Walking down a street, it is not 
uncommon to see girls wearing bobby 
socks dancing right next to someone 
with colored hair, denoting a punk rock 
look. ‘‘The younger generation is rebell- 
ing against conformity. This notion of 
having time to yourself is puzzling to the 
older Japanese. Individuality is not 
prized in Japan, “Morin notes. 

When a group of individuals think they 
are being wronged, it is not uncommon 
to resort to violence much quicker than 
people would in America. One group 
blew up a segment of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party headquarters, because the 
government took over land and people 
had to relocate. “Emminent Domain is 
not popular with the Japanese. There is 
one group trying to blow up the airport,” 
Morin says. 


— Scott Merrill photo. 


Sunday is family day 

After a six day work week, Sunday is 
reserved for the family. “Japan is more 
oriented towards children than our soci- 
ety. In shopping malls there are play- 
grounds on the rooftops, including rides, 
video games, refreshments and fishing 
ponds, where you can rent a fishing pole 
and catch goldfish. At the Imperial 
Palace, the city lends out bicycles free of 
charge,”’ Morin says. 

Morin's son Brad attended an interna- 
tional school with children from all over 
the world including England, Korea, 
Japan, New Zealand and Germany. All 
the children spoke English, which is 
amazing considering most were in the 
range of nine to twelve years old. “I think 
he really grew from the experience. He 
got first-hand examples of why people 
from different countries do not neces- 
sarily get along,’ Morin comments. 

Morin's four-year-old daughter Melis- 
sa attended a Japanese school. “At first 
they were reluctant to take her because 
of the language barrier. We convinced 
them that by going to school with chil- 
dren of another nationality, education 
alone would be enough.” 


‘The younger generation is 
rebelling against conformity. 
The notion of having time to 
yourself is puzzling to the older 
Japanese. Individuality is not 
prized in Japan.’ 


The Morin family spent the last ten 
days of their visit in China. Morin con- 
cludes, “Shanghai was so primitive com- 
pared to Tokyo. Everyone's attire was 
gray and drabby. We were a real oddity in 
China. My daughter wore a bright yellow 
snowsuit trimmed in kelly green. Every- 
where we went we were surrounded to 
the point we just could not move. Tne 
police would quickly escort us into a taxi 
to get us away from the commotion. We 
finally decided it was time to go home 
when Melissa started to get the movie 
star syndrome." 


Feeling good about yourself 


by Patty Lewis 

Life Long Learning met April 25 in the 
library. Guest speaker Rosemary Love- 
day spoke on nutrition. On the personal 
side, Loveday teaches courses in New- 
buryport on the subject of nutrition. She 
is also an individual health consultant, 
teaches slimnastics, CPR, first aid, and 
speaks on current health issues. 

Loveday, while talking of food, spoke 
of two areas which senior citizens be- 
nefit. One is that older people are fortun- 
ate to be their age because they were 
brought up nutritionally, and two, that 
life can be better if you cook with a wok. 

Suggestions for a 
better life 

Some suggestions for a healthier life 
were to avoid stress. Stress can interfere 
with our eating habits, and nutrition 
should make growing older more desir- 
able. There is physical proof of how 
lucky an older person is. Older people 
have earlobes. Studies have been done 
which show younger people are born 
without any earlobes, this is directly 
linked to the foods we eat. 

“The way we eat depends on how we 
will feel, and how we look,” Loveday said. 
“In the older generations people would 
eat oatmeal and porridge, (why the Scot- 
tish live so long is attributed to oatmeal). 
Potatoes also contain fiber which is ex- 
cellent to the body’s nutritional needs. 

Nutritional myths 

Sweets are hazardous to your health! 
The average American eats 25 pounds of 
sugar a year, and this figure is out- 
rageous. Many of the people agreed that 
dessert used to be a treat in their day, not 
an everyday occurrence. High levels of 
sugar can be directly linked to high 
blood pressure and tooth decay. 

Preservatives are also suspect in dis- 
eases such as cancer. Even though the 
depression was serious in the 1930s and 


1940s people “learned to live simply. 
Eating was less expensive. “We had real. 
maple syrup instead of artificial unpro- 
cessed sugar,” Loveday said. 

Smoking, overweight, and high blood 
pressure can be prevented and control- 
led. Most of this is caused by the way in 
which we want and continue to live. 

“Older Americans have poor chewing 
habits," Loveday told the astonished au- 
dience. The Chinese chew their food 23 
times before swallowing it. She advised 
the group, “Make your blender your best 
friend. A favorite way to use a blender is 
to put whole pineapples or fruits into it.” 
One man asked, “What about putting a 
whole watermelon in the blender?” 

Also in a blender, food will become 
more easily digestible. ‘Cole slaw is the 
most nutritious. It contains carrots, on- 
ions and cabbage. Steamed vegetables 
retain the most vitamins. Alphalfa 
sprouts are tasteless, and they have been 
proven as a preventive in arthritis.” 

Feeling good about yourself 

The last thing Loveday talked about 
was ‘feeling good about yourself."’ Old 
people tend to skip eating because 
they're alone. ‘Make foods more interes- 
ting; combie foods, and get out more 
often,”’ Loveday said. , 

Another point was with all the super- 
markets most food is available in one 
serving size; therefore, there is no 
reason to skip a meal. A word Loveday 
often used was the word ‘faces,’ standing 
for things which every person should 
learn. They are: F-Fiber Vitamins A, C, E, 
and the word Solenium. (Solenium is a 
preventive in the process of aging.) 

“Exercise can be therapeutic, and 
activity increases your nutritional 
awareness. Therefore, do not shy away 
from movement, as old age increases, be- 
cause basically you're as old as you feeL.” 
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Martha Paisner, a true professional, retires 


by John Foley 

Anyone who is familiar with the 
history of Northern Essex Community 
College is aware of where it was a little 
over a decade ago. It was a much smaller 
institution than now. 

Its growth has been nothing short of 
phenomenal. Its academic programs have 
greatly expanded and diversified. One 
sign of its progress is an all-time high in 
continuing education enrollments. 

Since I’ve been working for the college 
newspaper, I’ve had occasion to cover 
some of the departments, and interview 
some of the people responsible for the 
operation of the school. 

One thing that stands out is the sincere 
commitment of the people who are in 
charge of the various services. One such 
person who helped propel Northern Essex 
to where it is today is Martha Paisner. 

It is because of her and many like her 
that we have today’s college. She has 
been here for 12 years, most of the time 
as counselor for the division of continu- 
ing education. The division has many dif- 
ferent students with many different 


‘She is one of the most 
dynamic, energy-filled people I 
have ever met. Her commit- 
ment is outstanding. She 
always works in high gear. 
There is nothing wishy-washy 
about her. 

‘I have been especially pleas- 
ed by the unsolicited 
testimonials from students 
who tell me Martha Paisner 
has literally turned their lives 
around. 

‘Whenever I get calls from 
friends and associates needing 
counseling, I refer them to 
Martha Paisner with utmost 
confidence, knowing she’ll do a 
first class job.’ 

John Peroni, 
dean of continuing education 


Lives ena Tees 


Martha Paisner, counselor at continuing education, retires in 


June. 


‘Martha Paisner is an excep- 
tional individual whose 
boundless energy, acute 
intelligence and excellent 
academic background make 
her a champion among 
counselors. 

‘She has an outstanding 
record as a student advocate 
and frequently creates a path 
through the bureaucratic maze 
to ensure that a student’s 
needs are met. It is a pleasure 
to work with Martha and her 
presence will be very much 
missed in continuing 
education.’ 

Barbara Webber, 
assistant dean, 
continuing education 


needs, often those who have been away 
from school for awhile. 

Some are career people looking to fur- 
ther their education at night. Some are 
parents who come to get an education to 
change their lives. They are the people 
who are trying to squeeze an education 
into their day-to-day lives. 

Martha Paisner is a product of conti- 
nuing education herself and is an ideal 
counselor. She didn’t begin her present 
career until she was in her late 40s. 

Her educational background is im- 
pressive. She has a bachelor’s degree in 
government from Radcliffe College, from 
which she graduated cum laude in 1938. 
She earned a master of arts degree in 
political science from Brown University 
in 1970 and a master’s degree in counselor 
education from Rhode Island College in 
1976. Continued on page 16 


Lorraine Staples, 14 year veteran, to leave 


by Karen Kohler 

Lorraine Staples, secretary for the divi- 
sion of human services and health profes- 
sions, will be retiring this June after 
working 14 years at NECC. 

A life long resident of Haverhill and a 
graduate of Haverhill High School, Lor- 
raine came to NECC in 1971 to work as 
a switchboard operator. When she first 
started working here, the switchboard 
itself hadn’t come in yet and the floors 
and ceilings of the library had yet to be 
completed. She worked answering 
phones, doing clerical work and passing 
out paychecks, getting to know the staff 
and faculty. 

Besides seeing the library finished, 
Staples has seen many changes take place 
at NECC over her 14 years here. Original- 
ly hired by President Harold Bentley, she 
has seen a change in college presidents. 

She’s seen the school expand with the 
addition of new buildings and she 
remembers when the ‘‘mudflats”’ were a 
much more serious problem. Before the 
roads on campus were paved, people 
drove through muddy dirt roads which 
made for terrible ruts when things froze. 

She remembers in particular a time 
when President Bentley broke the springs 
in his Cadillac driving through the rutted, 
roads. 


‘Lorraine has become more 
than an office mate. She’s a 
good friend and I’ll miss her 
very much.’ 

Ann Walther, secretary, 
division of social sciences. 


After working on the switchboard, Lor- 
raine changed positions to work as a 
secretary in the nursing division. She 
describes the time she was there as being 
“busy every minute but good learning ex- 
perience because I got a knowledge of 
medical terms, medication, diseases and 
illnesses.” 


This experience could have prepared 
her for a job as a medical secretary, but 


she chose to stay with the school and 
work as a secretary for the health and 
human services division. 

Staples has many plans for her retire- 
ment including finishing work on her 
associate’s degree which she is one credit 
away from getting. Previous work on her 
liberal arts degree has been done in ten 
years of lunch hours. She is also consider- 
ing trying her hand at writing short 
stories through the direction of Peggy 
Ramback’s one on one program. 


‘She has brought a certain sen- 
sitivity to the office. She is 
very supportive of everyone, 
especially students. She is 
diverse, capable, well-qualified. 
She has managed a very dif- 
ficult job very well.’ 
—Paul Bevilacqua, chairper- 
son, division of human services 
and health professions 


Lorraine will also be continuing her 
many hobbies after she retires. She en- 
joys both preparing and eating gourmet 
foods and has had the oportunity to try 
things like wild boar, lion, raccoon, 
venison, wild turkey, squirrel, pheasant, 
escargots, eel, squid, turtle soup and her 
favorite, lobster. 

She has joined an herb club and is plan- 
ning to plant an herb garden after she 
retires. Other plans for her free time in- 
clude trout fishing, taking a course to 
learn to make bread, making over her kit- 
chen into a ‘‘country kitchen”’ and in the 
fall she'll be going to Essex Aggie to learn 
canning. 


Then “If I don’t run out of breath” she 
says that she'd like to transfer her credits 
and work toward a full liberal arts degree 
at Merrimack, Bradford or Regis 
Colleges. 


She’ll continue to try out new 


restaurants and new recipes, and continue 
to help out in Life Long Learning. If she 
can get over her fear of flying, she'd like 
to visit her nieces and one nephew in 
California, Ohio and Indiana. Then maybe 
she'll be a post card sender instead of a 
post card recipient. For those unfamiliar 
with the office, Staples has a post card 
collection on the wall. These cards have 
been sent to her from faculty, friends, and 
family. If you haven't seen the collection 
yet, get over there before she leaves and 
puts the collection into either a scrapbook 
or a collage. 


‘Lorraine Staples is one of the 
friendliest people at the college. 
She has a zest for everything, 
a marvelous sense of humor. 
We will miss her on the third, 
floor, classroom building.’ 
—Betty Arnold, English 
department faculty 


a 


Talking about her retirement, Staples 
says, ‘‘I’ve loved working here and love 
the people but I’m just sick of working. 
I want play time!”’ She also said that 
she’s throwing out her alarm clock and if. 
any one calls before 11 a.m. there'll be 
trouble. 


Opinion | 
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Evacuation 


The issue concerning the proposed 
evacuation plan has been side-stepped for 
too long. The administration has said 
they have a three-tier system in case of 
an emergency. It is the responsibility of 
the faculty and maintenance crew to en- 
sue all handicapped students safely 
evacuate the premises. When the fire 
department arrives, the evacuation areas 
will-be the first places they check. 

The problem is that maintenance has 
new employees who admit they know 
nothing about the plan. Union spokesmen 
claim management drew up a proposal at 
one time but never bothered to negotiate 
it. Would you want to risk being sued if 
you were found responsible for injuring 
a handicapped student while attempting 
to carry them out of the building? 

The adminstration claims the building 
is fire proof. The building is brick, the cur- 
tains flame retardant. We have to ask, 
since when are there non-combustible 
chemicals in science labs and 
photography labs? 

The hundreds of reams of paper in of- 
fices all over campus can certainly burn. 
Indeed the library books are not fire 
proof. 

Two years ago the administration pro- 
mised to have a practice evacuation and 
have teachers incorporate the evacuation 
plan or part of it into the their syllabi. 


is ignored 


Neither task has been accomplished. Ad- } 
ministrators also said teachers should all | 


be familiar with the plan. No teacher we 


know has any idea what is expected in } 


case of emergency. 


Adminstrative apathy has caused aten {> 


page report to collect dust in a file 
cabinet. Nobody knows what his/her 
responsibility is, or what to do should fire 


break out. Just as important, how does } 


one go about carrying a handicapped per- 
son down a stairwell and be reasonably 
sure of their collective safety? 

We believe the following constructive 
measures should be instituted. 

First, spend the money and buy the 
strobe light fire alarm system for hearing 
impaired students who might be isolated 
in a bathroom or photography darkroom. 
The cost is high but possible lawsuits in- 


curred from someone getting hurt will 


avoid 20/20 hindsight. 


Secondly, stretchers are needed in } 


order to transport a handicapped person 
down a stairwell. 

Third, have an evacuation day. Drills 
for emergencies are not just for high 
schools. It should be safety first in any 
case. 

Finally, incorporate the plan into the 
syllabi, not the entire thing, but the ma- 
jor points. The evacuation plan certainly 
serves no useful purpose in a file cabinet! 


All want a piece of the pie 


We all want a piece of the pie but is the 
pie big enough? The fiscal year 85-86 
budget requests by clubs and services 
total more than $125,000 with the stu- 
dent activities budget allocation amoun- 
ting to only about $175,000. 

Yet the finance committee’s $175,000 
spending plan student activities budget 
was approved by the Board of Trustees 
at the board’s May | meeting. What was 
presented to the board were fiscal year 
85-86 recommendations alongside the 
fiscal 84-85 allocations. What wasn’t 
shown were the budget requests of the 30 
clubs and services. 

Cuts were made for various reasons. 
The financial committee considered many 
variables. Is the club active? Is it doing 
something to raise money? How many 
students benefit from this club or service? 
Does the club or service reach the com- 
munity, and does the community respond 


to the product or activity? 

How did the club or service utilize its 
funds in the previous year? Were there 
legitimate expenses to justify the budget 
request, or were expenses padded? Should 
funding come from other sources, such as 
college administration or academics, or 
from the state? Is there any mismanage- 
ment of funds causing financial woes? 

There’s a major difference between a 
club having only a handful of members 
who are confined to their own activities 
and a club or service which reaches 
thousands of people. Is it even fair to 
compare this way? 

It’s time all clubs and services do 
something to help increase their funds, 
such as running car washes, having bake 
sales,or sponsoring entertainment 
programs. 

Next year we again will want more pie, 
more money, but will it be available? 


Can someone loan me a book? 


Death and taxes have a new companion 
here at Northern Essex, and it is called 
Finals Week. Like the Grim Reaper and 
the IRS, Finals Week is always lurking 
in the shadows, most of the time off in the 
distance, barely visible. 

The faculty attitude undergoes a bare- 
ly perceptible change as the semester 
draws to a close. An urgency creeps into 
their voices, and into their collective sub- 
conscious. The classroom tempo in- 
creases. There are papers to be written. 
There are books to be READ. 

Classroom population increases. People 
you scarcely ever see in class begin to 
show up every day, carrying books, and 
wearing scared looks. Students you have 
known for a whole semester suddenly 
want to know where the library is. The 
conversation in the hallways undergoes 
a change, taking on a more serious tone. 

Here are some scraps of dialogue 


overheard last week: ‘‘Is attemped suicide 
a plausible excuse for not taking finals?” 

He seemed like a great person till this 
past week or so. Now he is acting just like 
a teacher again.” 

“Doesn't the faculty here realize I have 
a social life, too?” 

“I knew I shouldn’t have taken all 
those Monday cuts, but the skiing was...” 

“Hey, can someone loan me a book? I 
never got around to buying it.” 

And we heard the inevitable.. 

“If you bought the book, and read it, 
and came to class and paid attention like 
I did, you wouldn’t be worrying now. I’m 
not.” 

To all those with worried looks and 
stacks of books, those who will have to 
bury their noses into the furthest reaches 
of higher learning from now until Finals 
Week is history,we wish you A’s, B’s and 
occasional C’s! Good Luck! 


Letter to the editor: 

Many of us are wondering why no alco- 
hol is served at school mixers. We're 
sure there are some good reasons, but 
we think the students are mature 
enough to handle alcohol without get- 
ting into serious trouble. 

We understand that ever since the 
drinking age was lowered, there have 
been no mixers with alcoholic beverages 
because a large number of the students 
is under 21. 

We suggest a limit could be set on how 
much beer one could drink. ID's could be 
checked at the door. If anyone under-age 
were caught drinking, he or she could be 
asked to leave. 

Parties where alcohol could be served 
might draw larger crowds and with them 
more profits to be used for other student 
activities. ; 

At least the college could give “grown- 
up" mixers a try. If the idea didn't work, 
the non-alcholic party could be rein- 
stated. 

Set a 12:30 a.m. closing for mixers. 
Limit the number of drinks for each. 
Have plenty of security. The plan just 
might involve a good many more people 
enjoying a social evening. 

Signed 
Chuck Fultz 


*-_* * 


Letter to the editor: 

Now is the time to face the issue of 
what should be done with the Seabrook 
nuclear power plant. Through programs 
sponsored by the United States govern- 
ment to help save energy, and with the 
current reduction of OPEC oil prices, itis 
becoming more apparent that Sea- 
brook’s Yankee I reactor is not needed. 

By offering the Public Service Com- 
pany of New Hampshire information on 
how to convert Yankee | into a coal fired 
reactor, rather than a nuclear one, Sen. 
Ted Kennedy has been the only public 
figure to seriously consider alternative 
use. 

How about the alternatives? 1. Get 
Iacocca to approve a 50,000 mile guaran- 
tee on the reactor. 2. Have former Califor- 
nia Gov. Jerry Brown and New Hamp- 
shire Gov. John Sunnunu spend one 
night there to prove it is safe. 3. Convert 
it into a Manhattan style discotheque 


and convince tourists that it is really 
Manhattan, N.Y. atnight—A full capacity 
discotheque should generate enough 
heat in New Hampshire to keep everyone 
warm. 
signed 
John Lannan 
Letter to the editor: 

Is Gary Dotson really innocent? Of 
course he is. Why would a woman come 
forward after six years if he wasn't? Does 
the American Judicial System have the 
right to give a man freedom for seven 
days in the hopes of being exonerated, 
only to be thrown back again in jail? 

This is an outrage. If the woman was 
lying, it would have shown up on the 
polygraph test. Nothing did. Therefore 
we have another victory for Gary Dotson. 
Even his family felt he had been innocent 
all along. 

This not only gets everyone more up- 
set to drag the trial on, but imagine how 
Gary Dotson must feel. The judge in this 
case seems to have misjudged. He has no 
remorse for anyone. Let's imagine that 
Dotson didn't commit the crime (which 
he didn't). He is doomed to serve at least 
50 more years in prison and probably 
more for a country which is supposed to 
live up to its name of freedom, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Happiness? This man may never again 
experience happiness like he did for 
those seven days out of jail. He may be 
destined to live the rest of his life slowly 
rotting in a small cell. 

Rape is a serious crime, but what about 
all the murderers still on the loose? Why 
is our police force so worried about a 
case which probably never occurred, in- 
stead of watching the psychopath con- 
tinue to kill with a seven inch ax? 

Again, what happened to the American 
system? My faith is slowly being shat- 
tered. — All because of a little white lie 
that was soon to ruin a man's life. 


letter to the editor 

It was ten years ago that the massive 
evacuation from Saigon officially ended 
what we remember as the Vietnam war. 
In the memories and nightmares of those 
who were there, it may never end. But 
even more tragic is the fact that for those 
who are now at the very same age as 
those who experienced that living Hell, 
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Paula Fuoco, liberal arts: “I plan to 
continue school.” * 


Mark Speer, engineering science: “I plan 
to attend the University of Lowell to con- 
tinue my education.” 


Question: What are 


| 
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Robert Roy, criminal justice: “I'll be 
appointed as a police officer in Amesbury. 
elstare that will lead to a full-time 
jo nie 


—— 
See 
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Karen Kohler, liberal arts: ‘I’m hoping 
Riviera will accept me as a transfer.” 


your plans after graduation? 


Danny White, egnineering science: ‘‘I’m 
going to Merrimack College and taking 


up electrical engin u..ng.”’ 


Jim Mellor, criminal justice: “I’m going 
to the University of Lowell to continue 
under the same major.”’ 


idl 


ee, 
Sy 
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Deborah Calvi, liberal arts: “I'll probably 


go to Merrimack College to study 
business and Spanish.” 
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Sandy Marshall, liberal arts: ‘‘I’m plan- 


ning to study at the University of 


Lowell.” 


More letters ... 


(continued from page 12) 


it never existed at all. 

It sometimes seems as though we are 
living in a self-contained little existence 
where a 1985 Trans-Am is a symbol of 
success, and a college degree is not a 
representation of knowledge, but a ticket 
to “Boardwalk” and ‘‘Park Place.” 
Too many conveniently disregard the 
death and carnage that was all too real 
to those who fought, died, and were con- 
sumed by a war that is still referred to 
by President Reagan as a “‘noble cause.”’ 

It is disheartening to think that as 
many as 30 percent of school age kids 
don’t even know what side we were 
fighting on. Fewer know that it was the 
French who were first humiliated by the 
Communist forces in Vietnam. They don’t 
realize that the first US advisers were not 
sent by Lyndon B. Johnson, but by Presi- 
dent Dwight Eisenhower, and escalated 
by a President who seemed to symbolize 
youth, John F. Kennedy. They may never 
learn about the US troops lead by Lieute- 
nant William Calley, that massacred a 
small Vietnamese village remembered on- 
ly as My Lai. Sixteen years and 58,000 


lives should never be forgotten. 

Now Nicaragua is not Vietnam. Daniel 
Ortega is not Ho Chi Mihn. And too often 
it seems, Ronald Reagan is not all there. 
It has been said that one of the biggest 
problems concerning Vietnam is that we 
questioned it while we were in the mid- 
dle of it. We now have a President who 
freely speaks about a ‘‘communist 
menace” in Central America and a 
secretary of defense who feels that the on- 
ly war worth fighting is one that can be 
won without much effort (i.e. Grenada). 
When a President visits a Waffen S.S. 
graveyard in Bitburg, Germany, we 
wonder if he really has a true grasp of 
history, or reality if you will. “Those who 
forget history are doomed to repeat it.’’ 


This is not a call to arms against the 
present administration, nor a rally 
against those who follow our leaders, 
right or wrong. It is only a reminder to 
us to open our eyes to what is going on 
around us, and what can go wrong is we 
choose to casually ignore it. 

Signed 
Carl Mason 


Love and peace 


This is the last issue of the Observer for 
this semester and also my last issue as 
editor. I graduate in June. 

We may not be perfect, yet you have 
but to read any issue of the Observer to 
agree that the Observer staff strives to 
present overall information to the campus 
and the community. 

On a snowy winter day in 1984, I was 
concerned about problems students en- 
countered by coming to class only to find 
a class cancellation note on the classroom 
door. After I complained about this, 
someone suggested I write a letter to the 
Observer editor. I did. 

Little did I know that I would 
eventually be encouraged by Observer 
adviser Betty Arnold to become a 


directed studies student in journalism. 
My major is mental heath technology, 
and I wrote a series of human services ar- 
ticles, especially on NECC’s mental 
health programs. 

As a student senator, one of my com- 
mitments was to report on senate news. 

It has been a great learning experience, 
from interviewing to helping prepare the 
paper for the printer. My sincere thanks 
to Ms. Arnold’s dedicated and sharp 
professionalism. 

I encourage students and anyone else 
who has any inclination toward 
newspaper production to get involved 
with the Observer. 

Love and peace, 
Marie Sirois 
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MARIE SIROIS. 


On my graduation June 1, my term as 
student representative on NECC’s Board 
of Trustees ends. Some procedures and 
terms were difficult for me to understand, 
but I received guidance and assurance 
from the chair, Marjorie Goudreault and 
the other trustees; President Dimitry, his 
assistant Mary Wilson, and his secretary 
Ruth Horton; and the college deans Joe 
Brown, Norman Landry, Robert 
McDonald and John Peroni. 

‘It’s important that the 
students let their trustee and 
senate know their concerns.’ 
— Marie Sirois 
This position also brought me in con- 
tact with legislators and the Board of 
Regents of Higher Education, as well as 
personnel in each of NECC’s 
departments. 
The Trustees are concerned with quali- 
ty education. They are intelligent, inquir- 
ing, and extremely knowledgable about 


— File photo. 
making final decisions that affect NECC 
and the community. 

I have enjoyed this trustee position ex- 
perience. Because I am also a student 
senator, I was encouraged to serve on the 
finance committee that reviewed the 
recommended budget allocations for col- 
lege’s clubs and services. After following 
the proper channels for allocation ap- 
provals, the committee presented the 
report to the trustees for final approval. 

I have also enjoyed my terms as stu- 
dent senator, which ceases with my 
graduation.The Director of Student Ac- 
tivities Steven Michaud was always 
available with help and guidance. 

It’s important that students let their 
trustee and senate representatives know 
their concerns. Student opinions are 
reviewed, and as a result, many positive 
changes are made. 

So long and thanks to everyone I’ve 
met as trustee and student senator. 
Love and peace, 
Marie Sirois 
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Colleagues say Paisner is advocate for students 


Continued from page 13 


The amazing part of all this education 
is that she achieved much of it after she 
was 50 and has spent the time ever since 
putting it to good use. 

She is familiar with all aspects of 
counseling but specializes in academic 
counseling. She is an all-around trouble 
shooter for the evening division students 
and helps them with orientation and refer- 
rals. She assists in course programming 
and matriculation as well as helping to 
put out the academic handbook and the 
continuing education newsletter. She also 
finds time to teach an assertiveness 
course for women in the evening. 

Talking of students she has had the op- 
portunity to counsel, Paisner mentions 
the single mother who plowed her way 
through her associate degree in business 
management while working all day and 
caring for her children. She went on to a 
four year college and is now an interna- 
tional marketing consultant for the firm 
where she started as a secretary. 

She tells of the nurse who thought she 
might go on to school after the lapse of 
several years, but who was timid about 
changing to another career, then went on 
to get her liberal arts degree at Northern 
Essex, as well as bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in counseling. This person has 
returned to NECC to give workshops and 
courses. “You have turned my life 


‘Martha exemplifies what a 
counselor should be. She 
always stands up for what she 
thinks is best for the student 
no matter what the odds, and 
she has more energy than 
anyone I know. We are lucky 
that she will continue counsel- 
ing in our office on a part-time 
basis during registration 
periods after her ‘official’ 
retirement. We all know Mar- 
tha will never really retire.’ 


Nancy Brown, office manager. 


continuing education 


around,” she told Paisner the other day. 

There are the many foreign students or 
those who have been in this country on- 
ly a few years who have needed help in 
balancing past education with current 
programs so they can progress in their 
jobs. She says, “It has been a pleasure 
and challenge for me to be their counselor 
giving support and help. These students 
have given back to me, by way of their 
progress and appreciation, more than I 
have given them.” 3 

And she tells of the senior citizen who, 
after a lifetime of work in the business 


‘She is the ultimate student ad- 


vocate in my opinion. She 
always has the student upper- 
most in her thoughts and ac- 
tions. She is a real workhorse 
who never loses sight of the 
fact that she is a lady. It has 
been a real pleasure to work 
with her.’ 


—Beth Cole, director of 


admissions 


area, came to the continuing education 
division to pursue a college education she 
never had and who served as a gradua- 
tion speaker one year. 


This all seems like enough to keep 
anyone busy, but Paisner finds time as 
well to serve on the committee for institu- 
tional change, the nursing admissions 
committee for evening nursing, and the 
international studies committee. 


Paisner finds time as well for off- 
campus involvement. She is presently on 
the board of Family Service Association 
of Greater Lawrence, a member of the 
Massachusetts Association of Women 
Deans, Administrators and Counselors, 
a member of the American Association 
for Counseling and Development, a 
member of the League of Women Voters, 
a member of The American Association 
of University Women, and Common 


Cause of which her husband is the former 
director. 


‘It is with mixed feelings of 


regret and pleasure that I 
think of Martha Paisner’s 
retirement from Northern 
Essex Community College. I 
regret losing a valued and 
dedicated employee. At the 
same time, I am very pleased 
and proud when I think of the 
countless number of students 
Martha counseled and helped 
to achieve their personal and 
academic goals. Somehow I 
know that Martha will con- 
tinue to be helping people even 
though she is no longer here. I 
wish her an enjoyably busy 
retirement.’ 


—John R. Dimitry, president 


TWO VILLAGE farmers at Sturbridge, please see related story on page 5. 
Scott Merrill photo. 


She has also been associate dean of 
students at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, an instructor in America govern- 
ment and political science at Rhode 
Island College, a researcher and counselor 
in adult education for the city of Pro- 
vidence school system and a charter con- 
sultant to the mayor of Cranston, R.I. 


Her first job after college was as 
secretary and editorial assistant to Fred 
Friendly, then in radio advertising in 
Providence. 


She was also a social worker and per- 
sonnel technician for the then new Rhode 
Island civil service. 


She has been married to Milton 
Paisner, whom she met while she was at 
Radcliffe and he was at Harvard, for 43 
years. He is retired from his position as 
manufacturing executive and is busy with 
writing. He published a book, ‘““One Word 
Leads to Another,’’ in 1983 and teaches 
about the Joy of English at Northern 
Essex, Phillips-Andover evening com- 
munity program and Harvard's Institute 
for Learning in Retirement. 


She is a mother of three. Her son 
William is a consultant in computer 
graphics in California. 

He, like his father, is a Harvard 
graduate and has a master’s degree from 
the University of Southern California. He 
is married to a teacher and has an 
adopted daughter, Desiree, now 8. 

Her son James took his family to 
Japan for six years, where he taught 
English as a second language. A student 
at the Mejii Institute of Acupuncture, he 
interned with a Japanese acupuncturists. 
His children attended Japanese schools 
and are bi-lingual. His wife has a degree 
in Asian studies from Amherst College. 
Their children include Jonah, 14; Sara, 12; 
David, 10; and Sharon Harumi (Japanese 
for beautiful spring), 5. 

Paisner’s daughter Susan has a 
bachelor’s in criminal justice from Case 
Western Reserve in Ohio and a master’s 
degree from the University of Maryland. 
She works in the Justice Department in 
Washington. 


The Paisners have traveled frequently 
through the United States. They made 
two trips to Japan while their family was 
there, and lived Japanese style — from 
marketing to taking off their shoes to sit- 
ting on the floor to eat. Paisner talks, 
among other things, of the remarkable 
beauty of Japanese arrangements, from 
flowers, to gardens, to displays in the 
markets. 


They have been to England, France, 
Holland, Belgium and Italy. This year 
they traveled in Spain where they were 
struck especially by the unique architec- 
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VISITORS TOUR village in horse-drawn carriage. 


‘I shared an office with 
Martha Paisner for several 
years, and the experience was 
a learning highlight of my life. 
There were funny moments 
and many surprises with 
Martha which I will always 
treasure. 


‘Even more important was 
the lesson she taught me 
through her actions. I have 
often seen Martha use her 
incredible energy, superb 
brains and indomitable spirit 
on behalf of our students. 

‘She is not afraid to fight 
with and to work within our 
system to obtain justice and 
the best possible education for 
all who come to see her. 

‘She keeps this place honest 
and reminds us all of what 
we're all about here. I hope I 
will always remember her 
student-first standard of 
values as I continue working in 
education, and I would love to 
possess even one-quarter of her 
energy.’ 

Mary Jane Gillespie 


ture and windmills — in Cervantes’ ter- 
ritory. They hope soon to visit Greece and 
Israel. ; 
Of her years at the college, Paisner 
says, ‘‘It’s been a wonderful opportuni- 
ty over the years to work with the divi- 
sion of continuing education’s ad- 
ministration and staff, as well as the 
faculty. It’s wonderful to be where 
everyone from the president to the 
maintenance staff knows you by your 
first name.” She is pleased she has had 
the opportunity to play an active role as 
participant and often as planner. 
Perhaps one of the hardest things to 
accomplish in the field of education is to 
to so at night. Martha Paisner’s presence 
and accomplishments have been a great 
role model for the students of the NECC 
evening division. When she retires at the 
end of this semester, she will leave a large 
gap to fill. She is 68 but looks about as 
ready to retire as Larry Bird. She hopes 
to work part-time after retiring full-time. 
Somehow you get the feeling she will. 
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Trustees approve student activities monies 


Student activity budget approved 

Trustees voted to approve the recom- 
mendations of the student senate for the 
allocation of student activities monies 
amounting to $175,995 for fiscal year 
1986 at its May 1 meeting. 

The procedure for making recom- 
mendations began with the appointment 
of the finance committee by the senate. 
The committee solicited budget re- 
quests from the various activity areas of 
the college, held public hearings on the 
requests, and prepared a budget docu- 
ment for review by the dean of student 
services, approval by the student senate 
and eventual recommendation to the 
president. 

Student fee changed 

The trustees also approved the recom- 
mendation to change the billing proce- 
dure for the student activity fee. Instead 
of $27 and $17 per semester for full-time 
and part-time students, the charge will 
now be computed at $2 per credit. Fees 
are mandatory for day students and 
optional for evening students. 

The amount of money allocated to 
the chart on page 17. the largest shares 
go to the athletics programs and to the 
to the athletics programs and to the 
Observer, school newspaper. Athletics 
are slated to get $41,777; the Obsever 
has been awarded $24,000. The program- 
ming board gets $16,000, films $5,000, 
health services $11,000, the dance club 
$9,000, and the office for students with 
disabilities $1,700. Approximately 
$24,000 is needed for activities office 
costs. Receiving funding for the first 
time are the new clubs for nurses and for 
hearing impaired students. These clubs 
will receive $200 each. 


Personnel actions 


The trustees approved appointments 
to several new positions as well as raises 
for a number of employees. 

Named as new janitors were Joseph 
Colby, Elizardo Perez and Alvin Hitch- 
cock..Jose Diaz was moved from a part- 
time to a full-time position. 

Colby, who resides in Newburyport, 
has worked for the maintenance depart- 
ment of West Newbury, and has been em- 
ployed by Amesbury Hospital, AEL Stor- 
age Trailer Rentals, and Advanced Absor- 
ber Products. 

Perez, Lawrence, has worked for Cen- 
tral Catholic High School and Gilette. He 
is presently enrolled in the Lawrence 
Education Employment Project. Hitch- 
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cock, Haverhill, is leaving his position as 
custodian at North Andover Town Hall. 
He has worked at the Pilgrim House 
Nursing Home in Peabody and was a 
courier driver for Bioran Medical Labs in 
Cambridge. 

Diaz, Bradford, has been an English as 
a second language student at Northern 
Essex. He has worked for Industrial 
Maintenance Services and at Malden 
Mills. 


New coordinator for LEEP 


Rosa Aevedo Costa was named staff 
associate and reception center coordi- 
nator for the Lawrence Education- 
Employment Project (LEEP). She has an 
associate's degree from North Shore 
Community College, a bachelor’s from 
Suffolk University, and a master’s from 
State University of New York at Buffalo. 
She also has a master’s in bilingual 
studies and is certified to teach ESL. She 
has been with LEEP since December as 
a computer asistant teacher. 

Costa has been a bilingual teacher at 
the Collins Correction Facility in Hel- 
multh, N.Y.,an adult education coordina- 


- tor at Jamaica Plain Community School 


and a professor of the history and cul- 
ture of Puerto Rico. 

At the computer center, Cynthia Hill 
has been named chief electronic compu- 
ter operator. She has been at the college 
since June, 1982. Hill has a bachelor’s 
degree in management information 
systems from New Hampshire College. 

Secretaries get increases 


Promotion from principal clerk to 
head clerk was approved for Marion 
Ragoust, Dorothy Holmes, Pauline Tri- 
podi, Joyce Driscoll and Nancy Brown. 
Marie Burchell was promoted from 
senior bookkeeper to principal book- 
keeper. 

Ragoust, secretary to Dean of 
Academic Affairs Robert McDonald, 
came to Northern Essex in 1973. Before 
moving to the dean's office, she worked 
for the registrar and the division of liber- 
al arts. She has been office manager and 
legal secretary for a Haverhill attorney, 
and assistant office manager at Liberty 
Shoe Company. She is enrolled in the 
administrative assistance program at 
the college. 

Ho!mes, Northern Essex graduate, is 
secretary to Dean of Student Services 
Norman Landry. She has associate 
grees in the administrative assistant and 


business transfer programs. Presently 


she is working on her bachelor's at 
Salem State. Holmes, who is an active 
member of the NECC alumni associa- 
tion, has also worked as a teller at 
Haverhill Savings Bank, as teller and 
secretary for the Haverhill Teachers Cre- 
dit Union, and as bookkeeper for the 
Merrimack Valley National Bank. 

Tripodi, secretary to Dean of Adminis- 
tration Joseph Brown, has a bachelor’s 
degree from Salem State and a certificate 
from McIntosh Business Collge. She has 
been employed by the city clerk's office 
in Haverhill and a law office. She taught 
at St. Joseph School for six years. 

Driscoll worked at the registrar's 
office before joining the staff as secret- 
ary to Director of Personnel Steve Fab- 
rucci five years ago. She attended Merri- 
mack College. She has a secretarial cer- 
tificate from Mcintosh Business School 
as wellas acertificate from the Barbizon 
School of Modeling. Before coming to 
Northern Essex, she worked for a physi- 
cian and as secretary to the president for 
Wadell and Reed Company. 


JOHN PERONI- File photo. 


Nancy Brown, office manager for the 
division of continuing education headed 
by John Peroni, has been at the college 
since 1976. She is enrolled in the liberal 
arts program. Before Northern Essex, 
she worked as secretary for Wood Press 
in Plaistow, Cambridge Computer 
Associates and Redstone Arsenal, US 
Army Missile Command, in Alabama. 

Burchell joined the comptroller’s 
office staff in 1983. As senior bookkeep- 
er, she works for Matilda Del Vecchio, 
comptroller. Burchell has a bachelor’s 
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degree from Worcester State College-as 
well as a certificate in tax preparation 
from H & R Block. She has worked for 
Bailey Corporation in Seabrook, the 
American Legion in Salisbury and was 
tax examiner for the International Re- 
venue Service in Andover. 


Back-up position for graphics, secreta- 
rial support, mail room 


Louise Crescenzi has been appointed 
to provide assistance as needed by 
graphics, the secretarial support center 
and the mail room. She has a certificate 
in data processing from Chandler Busi- 
ness School. Crescenzi has been a 
school bus driver in Haverhill, worked as 
a teacher's aide and been co-owner of a 
gift shop. 

Mawhinney gets sabbatical 


The trustees approved the recom- 
mendation of a sabbatical leave for Crea- 
tive Arts Department Chairman Elaine 
Mawhinney for the fall of 1985. 

Prof. Mawhinney plans to complete 
course work for her second master’s 
degree in the humanities area and con- 
tinue writing a book to be used in inter- 
disciplinary courses. 

Selections of persons receiving sabba- 
ticals are made by the president and 
based on recommendations of the sabba- 
tical leave committee and the dean of 
academic affairs. 

Mawhinney was chosen among five ap- 
plicants. The purpose of a sabbatical 
leave is for professional growth, re- 
search or study. 


Peroni reports on printed circuit tech- 
nology 


Dean John Peroni, and Meg Green- 
field, director of the college’s occupa- 
tional skills center, presented this 
month's educational report on the 
printed circuit technology courses being 
offered through the division of con- 
tinuing education and community ser- 
vices. 

The board was informed the number of 
students involved in the program has 
grown from 105 in the fall of 1983 to 178 
students this spring. 

The program is offered in collabora- 
tion with Microfab. Astro Circuit. Altron. 
Hadco, Parlex, and Printed Circuit Cor- 


poration. It was designed to meet the re- 
gion’s need for instruction about cir- 
cuits, regarded the building blocks of 
modern technology. 

Those instrumental in implementing 
the program were the companies men- 
tioned, Peroni, Greenfield, and Joseph 
Glasser. 
for business and industry. 


MEG GREENFIELD -— File photo. 
Grants for youth training to be im- 
plemented 


The board approved a $21,500 job 
training partnership act grant spending 
plan for a summer program which will 
train 18 high school youths in develop- 
ing printed circuit technology skills. 

The program is designed to provide 
occupational skills while upgrading 
math and science skills. Workshops to 
develop job readiness will be provided 
along with hands-on experience by 
means of lab projects and industrial site 
visits. . 

Also approved was the implementa- 
tion of a grant for $27,288 for a program 
offering 16 high school youths a course 
in the clowning arts. The course, de- 
signed primarily for the hearing im- 
paired, is intended to use the vehicle of 
clowning for offering an introduction to 
occupational skills as well as the 
academic skills of math and social scien- 
ce. The program will include a computer 
lab section. 


Campus news 


Scholarship forms 
available for students 


NECC Alumni Association 
Scholarship forms available 

The Alumni Association of Northern 
Essex Community College will award a 
$250 scholarship to a continuing NECC 
student for use in academic year 1985- 
86. 

The scholarship will be applied toward 
tuition and fees and can be used in con- 
junction with other forms of financial aid 
offered through the Northern Essex 
Financial Aid office. 

Astudent, to be eligible, must current- 
ly be enrolled in a regular degree- 
granting curriculum in the day or con- 
tinuing education division; must have 


From $250 to $350 


completed at least 30 credits, but no 
more than 45 credits, by June 1, 1985, 
with a cumulative grade point average of 
3.0 or above; and must have demons- 
trated service the Northern Essex 
through involvement in campus activi- 
ties, clubs, and organizations. 


Alumni Association Scholarship ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from the 
financial aid or counseling offices at 
Northern Essex, or from the Alumni 
Affairs office, Room A-239 (second floor 
of the library). 


Foundation increases awards 


The amount of four NECC Foundation 
scholarships, awarded at the end of the 
spring and fall semesters, has been in- 
creased from $250 to $300. Each award 
may be used during the following 
semester at Northern Essex Community 
College. If four students do not qualify 
for the awards, the remainder of the 
scholarships will be offered the next 
semester. 

To be eligible, a student must have 
completed two semesters in a regular 
degree-granting curriculum; completed at 
least 30 credits with a cumulative grade 
point average of 3.5 or above; be a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts; and be recom- 
mended by a faculty member of NECC. 
A supporting signature from another 
faculty member is also required. 

Either students or faculty may initiate 
the application process. Forms are 
available from the financial aid office or 
from scholarship chairman Prof. Donald 
Conway in room C-228. 


Applications must be submitted to 
Conway on or before June 10 for fall 
semester, or Jan. 6 for spring semester. 

All eligible applications will be review- 
ed by the Board of Directors of the 
Foundation. 

Consideration will be given to students 
who have demonstrated excellence in all 
courses in any curriculum, the student’s 
contribution to the college and the com- 
munity at large, and to faculty 
recommendations. 

Where students are deemed of equal 
merit, preference will be given to students 
who have financial need, with help from 
the Financial Aid Office. 

The winners will be selected by the 
board of directors of the Foundation. 

Notification of awards will be made on 
or before Aug. 31 or Jan. 21. ‘I'he amount 
of the award will be forwarded to NECC 
toward payment of fees once the board of 
directors is informed the student is enroll- 
ed full time. 


It's not what you know... 
its whoyou know. 


We understand the importance of who you know— 
they’re our clients. We're Greater Boston's 
leading permanent placement firm representing 


the area’s best companies. 


We assume you're taking care of what you know. 
Good skills mean good jobs. 

If you're looking for a top secretarial, adminis- 
trative or financial support position, come to 


Franklin-Pierce Associates. 


We'll take care of who you know. 


ID 


FRANKLIN-PIERCE ASSOCIATES 
75 Federal Street, 19th floor 
Boston, Massachusetts 02110 

(617) 451-2121, ask for Michael Morrison 


—this is a free service to job candidates— 
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Northern Essex Communtiy College Foundation, Inc. 


Please enter my membership in the 
Northern Essex Community College Foundation, Inc. 


Name 


Address 


(10 $5 for Individual Membership 

(1) $25 for Business Membership 

OC $10 for Family Membership 

1) $100 Individual Life Membership 


(] New Membership 

Membership Renewal 

$25 Non-Profit Organization 
$100/up Corporate Membership 


Foundation continues to grow 


by David Tremblay 

The Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege Foundation, Inc., is a volunteer 
organization which works for the benefit 
of the college particularly in the area of 
scholarships. It began in 1972 and re- 
mained somewhat dormant until 1980 
when, due to the hard work of Prof. 
Donald Conway and his associates, 
things began to happen. Since then, the 
foundation has provided many things for 
the college at no gain to itself. 

The Foundation is a non-profit 
organization which has already provided 
many items for use by various depart- 
ments at NECC. 

Among these are an $800 curtain for 
the fine arts department, a clarinet for the 
music department, stage skirts, bulletin 
boards and note racks, as well as a grant 
to the NECC Observer for necessary 
equipment. 

The Foundation also plans on a future 
grant for an outdoor theatre. About 
$4,000 in scholarships has also been given 
to students by the Foundation in the last 
four years, 

The primary purpose of the Founda- 
tion is to give grants to the college in 
areas not subsidized by tax money. To 
raise this money, the Foundation spon- 
sors events such as the annual December 
dinner dance and various cultural events. 
Last April a display and sale of 
photographs by Richard Yee was held by 
the Foundation and all proceeds were 
donated to the cause. 


HAIR — SKIN 
TANNING 


10 Elm Park, Groveland, MA 01834 


Donald Conway, Spanish professor and 
scholarship chairman for the Foundation, 
stresses the importance of memberships 
in this organization. Although the fun- 
draisers in the past have been very suc- 
cessful, if more members joined, the 
number of things the Foundation could 
accomplish for the benefit of the college 
would be greater. 

All donations are tax deductible, and 
could directly affect the contributors 
themselves in beneficial ways. ‘It (the 
foundation) is strictly for the col- 
lege...when a person helps the foundation, 
he’s helping himself,’’ Conway says. 

Officers of the Foundation’s Board of 
Directors are: Richard Schapker, presi- 
dent; William Dwyer, vice-president; San- 
dra Bernstein, secretary; and Virginia 
Beal, treasurer. 

Other members of the Board include: 
Isabelle Alter, Catherine Durri, Claire 
Conway, Donald Conway, Dr. John 
Dimitry, Marjorie Goudreault, Elizabeth 
Jacobson, and Richard Yee. 

The goal of the Foundation is to grow 
and develop into a truly significant con- 
tributor to the educational and cultural 
life of the college. In order to achieve this 
goal, more members are needed. If you 
wish to become a member, fill out the slip 
below and mail it with the amount you 
wish to contribute to: 

Membership Chairman 

NECC Foundation, Inc. 

100 Elliot St. 

Haverhill, MA 01830 


Tel. 373-1180 
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Costello blasts Reagan, nuclear power 


by Paul Heffernan 


Senator ‘Nick’ Costello is concerned 
with the future of higher learning and the 
quality of life here in the Merrimack Val- 
ley. He has worked closely with Presi- 
dent John Dimitry and the presidents of 
other community colleges to maintain 
high educational standards, to continue 
to find ways to provide adequate funding, 
and keep “public education available to 
the public.” 


Burden on taxpayers 

Costello feels the growing Reagan 
Federalism has already hurt the cause of 
public education, and as fewer federal 
funds find their way back to the states, 
more of the educational burden must be 
shouldered by local taxpayers. 

Costello has spent time on the Ames- 
bury school committee, and as the father 
of five sons is well aware of the growing 
cost of education. He has also spent time 
in the classroom as a teacher, and knows 
the problems of the classroom first 
hand. 

The idea that we might become in- 
clined to depend on private industry to 
finance public education is of great con- 
cern to him. ‘“‘The emphasis seems to be 
now to go out to private industry and 
bring in their technicians and equip- 
ment, and get all you can out of them.” 

Costello cautions, ‘‘There’s no such 
thing as a free lunch,” ina situation such 
as this. Costello feels that whoever is 
controlling the purse strings is going to 
control what is being taught, eventually. 

In addition, he expressed concern that 
colleges aren't getting the liberal arts 
students they were once accustomed to. 
His feeling is that incoming students 
shouldn't limit their education and nar- 
row it down to a specific field. Higher 
education should enable the graduate to 
be conversant in both the arts and the 
sciences. He says we should not use our 
community colleges to ““manufacture 
widgets.” 

Aminimum wage for teachers is in line 
with his views on education. Beyond this 
minimum wage, Costello feels salaries 
are a matter for local school committees 


and the arbitration process. 

Another reason Costello decided to 
enter politics was his concern with the 
environment. Although he considers 
himself an ‘import’ to the Merrimack Val- 
ley, having lived here 25 years, he loves 
the area and feels it has a lot to offer. 


No nukes 

When first entering politics, he was 
surprised to learn how much of his time 
was taken up “making things not hap- 
pen."’ An example of this was his effort to 
prevent the town of Amesbury from be- 
coming the hazardous waste dump of 
Massachusetts. Much more of his time 
was spent fighting overhead power lines, 
and fighting the installation of the nuc- 
lear power plant in nearby Seabrook. 

In speaking further about the nuclear 
plant, Costello said: ‘‘Seabrook will have 
a devastating effect for years and years to 
come." He noted that the plant will only 
generate power for 25 years, but, ‘‘we, the 
people of this area will have to live with it 
for generations.” 


Costello asked to become involved with 
natural resources when first elected to the 
House, and continues his environmental 
concerns in the Senate. 

At a recent seminar in California, 
which concerned itself with attracting 
business, Costello said the first thing an 
industry looks for in an area is the ‘‘qual- 
ity of life.” 

“In Massachusetts we do have certain 
things to sell,” he says, adding, ‘‘we have 
some open spaces left and we’re going to 
try to maintain them. We have good edu- 
cational facilities here, and we’re going 
to make them stronger and better. We 
have the best medical facilities in the 
world, a good highway system, and a 
good infrastructure system.” 

Massachusetts enjoys a good eco- 
nomy because, he adds, “We have the 
people here who know how to do the 
job.” 

Costello has close ties with Northern 
Essex, and is proud of the progress being 
made by. the Lawrence Education Em- 
ployment Project (LEEP) program North- 
ern Essex is directing. He worked closely 


with Pat McGovern to get money for the 
program, and feels the LEEP plan is ex- 
ceeding expectations. 

In line with the LEEP program, he is at 
work on a bill which would increase the 
minimum wage to $3.75 per hour overa 
three year period. The present poverty 
level stands at $6,000 per year, and Cos- 
tello says a new poverty level will be 
announced that will raise the poverty 
level to around $10,000. 


Be 
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STATE SENATOR Nicholas J. Costello 

with Elaine Mawhinney after State 

House performance. — File photo. 
People need a choice 

He feels people should have a choice of 
whether to go out and getajob, and main- 
tain self-respect, or simply go on welfare. 
“You have to make work somehow 
attractive,” he says, adding his feelings 
that a well-educated society is a happier 
and more productive society. He also 
notes there is much less prejudice ofany 
kind in a well-educated society. 

“To develop economically and en- 
vironmentally the society must also de- 
velop culturally,’’ Costello says. He is 
presently working on a $5 million arts 
complex for this area. He envisions a 


center for the arts where professional 
artists will share their expertise with the 
local communities. It will be a showcase 
for the arts, where local artists and per- 
formers will be able to exhibit their 
works and talents. “The whole range of 
the arts will be stimulated on a local level 
with this package.” 


Responsible for Still Point 
at State House 

In addition to the performing arts cen- 
ter that he is working on, Costello has 
been instrumental in bringing a variety 
of performing groups to the State House. 
He has been responsible for bringing the 
Appollo Consortium, the Utica Brass 
Quintet, and Still Point, NECC dance pro- 
duction. It is his desire to expose the 
people in Boston to “what is going on 
here in the Merrimack Valley." 


The Still Point performance was the 
first time a dance troupe had been pre- 
sented at the State House. He invites Still 
Point back each succeeding year, adding 
that the response to the group seems to 
get better with each appearance. 

The dancers from Northern Essex per- 
form in the main foyer, and utilize the 
main staircase of the State House. He 
says, ‘The foyer, with its massive pillars, 
resembles a Greek temple, an ideal per- 
forming place.” 


Costello's background and wide range *" 


of interests find expression in the kinds 
of legislation he feels are important. 
Education, cultural diversity, open 
spaces, and an overall concern with this 
area make him one of our busiest legisla- 
tors. 

He is also concerned that young peo- 
ple seem to want to get out there and “get 
the good job, and make the good money." 
He feels that this is only part of what goes 
in to the making of a well-rounded indi- 
vidual. 

“People want to feel they are contri- 
buting. You have to like the thing you are 
doing, too. Self-satisfaction.” 

Ths last quotation seems to sum up 
the philosophy of ‘Nick’ Costello. Self 
satisfaction. Contributing. Liking the 
thing you are doing. 


Sirski honored again, takes G-town award 


Judith Sirski, last year’s graduation 
speaker and winner of a full scholarship 
to Boston University, has been awarded 
a scholarship for attending the Institute 
on Political Journalism at Georgetown 
University in Washington, D.C. June 
8-July 20. The amount is $2,700. 


Behavioral science club to 


On Wednesday, May 8, the behavorial 
science club presents Evelyn Gaudrault, 
director of Project Haiti. Gaudrault will 
appear in the social sciences lounge at 
noon and will discuss the problems and 
possible solutions to undernourishment 
of Haitians. 


RESTAURANT 
HELP WANTED 


Cooks 
Bartenders 
Waitresses 


All shifts available 
Apply in person only 
to 


310 Main St. Haverhill Mass. 
PHONE: 373-1753 


The Institute is a new interdisciplinary 
six-week summer program for 
undergraduate students seeking careers 
in journalism. 

Sirski will live on campus and receive 
daily formal instruction in economics, 
public policy, and in ethics and the media. 


Project Haiti involves students in nur- 
sing and licensed nurses spending time in 
Haiti living and working amongst the 
sick and poor. This will include informa- 
tion about possible diseases encountered 
there, cross-cultural issues and other 
preparation specifics. 


aX) 


She will have the chance to work as an 
intern in the Washington office of a ma- 
jor newspaper, magazine or wire service, 
and attend weekly seminars featuring on- 
site briefings by policy experts at places 
such as The White House, The 
Washington Post and television stations. 


The final part of the program will be 
a weekly evening dialogue which brings 
noted journalists and media experts to 
talk with students. 

Sirski will be able to earn nine credits 
to apply toward her degree at Boston 
University. 


discuss Project Haiti 


Duties will be delegated at the site, ac- 
cording to the identified need. At the con- 
clusion of the trip there will be a follow- 
up on individual experiences and an 
evaluation. Course credit may be 
available. Currently, Northern Essex stu- 
dent Marie Manson Webb plans to attend 


in June. Anyone who thinks he might 
have an interest can get details at the lec- 
ture. Or if you found the Diane Willis lec- 


ture of interest, you might also like to ex- 
amine the similarities and differences bet- 
ween Ethiopia and Haiti. 


Featuring Top 40 Dance Musie 
Six Nights A Week 


Up And Coming On The Agenda Are: 


S. Ayers Village Ru. 


$25 cash prizes for all winners 
@ free admission for all entrants e 


SATURDAY, MAY 11 PHONE: 684-8742 FRIDAY, MAY 10 


Beach Party and Dance Contest 


Lip Sync & Mini Skirt Contest 


For More Info Call (617) 686-3314 


Rte. 97 ¢ Salem/Methuen line 
former 400 club } 
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Northern Essex students head for London 


by Ellen Hayes 

Five students from Northern Essex 
will be taking advantage of the interna- 
tional studies program next semester. 
Under the guidance of Usha Sellers, they 
have arranged to study at Ealing College 
in London. 

Philip Blanchette, Margaret Sullivan, 
Glen Bergendahl, Nancy Honohan and 
Kevin Belmonte will grasp an authentic 
flavor of English life as they reside with 
area families. Their semester in London 
will begin Sept. 23 and end Dec. 23. 

The students will be provided time to 
grow accustomed to a foreign country. 
School is held only four days a week, so 
spare time will be available to travel and 
sightsee. 

To qualify for study abroad, the 
students underwent a screening test with 
with Usha Sellers, George Bailey and 
Mary Prunty. A grade point average of 
2.60 is required. 

The students learned of this opportuni- 
ty through articles in the Observer, 
posters and flyers distributed throughout 
the school. 


Glen Bergendahl, 21, of Dracut, will be 
studying mass communications, British 
government and politics, intermediate 
Spanish, Shakespearian literature and 
British colloquium, (required of all foreign 
students). This class consists of field trips 
to historical sites in England. 

Bergendahl is hoping to obtain finan- 
cial aid and a scholarship to help defray 
the costs. 


He plans to get a rail pass so he can 
visit Scotland and France. As a jour- 
nalism major, Bergendahl would like to 
intern at a newspaper. As one of NECC’s 
first ‘‘foreign correspondents, ” he will 
write about his travels in London and 
send the articles to the Observer for 
publication. He will entitle his page “Top 
of the Pub,” and receive one credit for 
this. 

Bergendahl remarked, ‘I would like to 
find out what royalty is all about and 
what’s kidney pie...organic food? The 
sound makes my heart skip a beat.” 

He finds it interesting that a woman 
is England’s leader. 

“I would enjoy seeing Abbey Road, a 
street that a Beatles album was named 
after,’ he says. 

Bergendahl plans on taking courses 


Class walks at 


by Paul Heffernan 

An American Literature class from 
Northern Essex retraced Henry David 
Thoreau's footsteps at Walden Pond in 
Concord Sunday, May 5. 

Dr. Romana Cortese and most of her 
class visited Thoreau's beloved pond 
where they took part in a “Thoreau 
Ramble." 

This American naturalist, philo- 
sopher, and author spent most of his life 


. in Concord, and on July 4, 1845, retired 


for a period of time to a cabin he had built 
at the pond. His reason for this withdraw- 
al from town life was two-fold. He wished 
to write a book, and he wanted to: “live 
deliberately, to front only the essentials 


this summer to accumulate credit for 
graduation next spring. Thus far, his 
grade point average is 3.60. 

He serves as associate editor of the 
Observer. A career in newspaper jour- 
nalism is his goal. 

“T would like to be in a ballpark or 
stadium 365 days a year covering 
sports.” he says. 

Nancy Honohan, 20, from Lawrence, is 
a liberal arts major. Her fall semester 
courses are romanticism, history of art, 
music and British colloquium. 

Honohan was encouraged by George 
Bailey to study abroad. 

“T hope to broaden my education, visit 
the pubs in Ireland and travel,’ she 
explains. 

Upon graduation from Northern 
Essex, Honohan hopes to continue on to 
med tech school. 

Margaret Sullivan, Andover, is a 
business major. 

While in England, she will be studying 
theatre in London, micro economics, art 
and British colloquium. It was Sullivan’s 
mother who nurtured her desire to travel 
abroad. 

“T plan on getting a rail pass so I can 
see Ireland and Scotland. I am just 
ecstatic about going. I want to thank 
Usha Sellers for her hard work and sup- 
port,”’ she says. 

Kevin Belmonte, 21, from Brentwood, 
New Hampshire, is majoring in liberal 
arts. His classes will include music, 
British colloquium, Europe between wars, 
and modern English literature. 

He plans to participate in L’abri, an in- 
ternational study center where students 
gather for a work study program. 

“T was always enchanted about 
England, a place where so much has oc- 
curred. I feel it will be beneficial to me. 

“T hope to adjust to England’s system 
of studying and I would like to see a bit 
of the continent,” he says. 

Belmonte has definite ideas about what 
he plans to see. He hopes to visit Buck- 
ingham Palace and see a Shakespearean 
play. He plans on visiting Scotland to see 
his family kilts and thinks ‘it would be 
nice’ to meet Christopher Tolkin, author 
of ‘Lord of the Rings.”’ 

Belmonte has a grade point average of 
3.50. After graduating next spring, he 
would like to attend an Ivy League school 
and major in philosophy and history. 


Walden Pond 


of life, and see if I could not learn what it 
had to teach.” 

Thoreau did not achieve a great deal of 
fame in his own lifetime. It was only after 
1920 that he began to be recognized asa 
literary figure. 

His philosophical and naturalistic 
writings added to this growing reputa- 
tion, and today's readers have disco- 
vered his social and political ideas. 


The program at Walden Pond that Dr. 
Cortese’s students took part in consisted 
of a one mile hike in Thoreau’s beloved 
woods. The tour paused from time to time 
for readings from his works, notably his 
Journal 


Educators * Business owners ¢ Counselors * Managers * Writers * Artists * Politi- 


cians * Musicians * Social Workers * Ecologists * Consultants ¢ Journalists * 


Com- 


munity Planners. Daddard Alumni/ae are successful in these and many other 


occupations. 


What do you want to be? Build learning toward your future around who you are to- 
day. Use your life and your job as a basic learning resource. 


Call or write to find out more about how you can use your present to make a difference 


in your future. 


‘GODDARD COLLEGE — A-PIONEER 
IN’PROGRESSIVE AND: ADULT EDUCATION 


Goddard College 
Dewey Hall Room C = 
Plainfield, VT 05567 


Accreddited 
BA/MA 


Residential 


Off-Campus study 


(802) 454-8311 


FIVE NORTHERN ESSEX students will be studying the fall semester in London. 


From left to right are: Kevin Belmonte, Margaret Sullivan, Glen Bergendahl, and 


Phil Blanchette. Not pictured is Nancy Honohan. 


— Kim Pickard photos. 


Tuition hikes are expected 


At its April 9 meeting, the Board of Re- 
gents of Higher Education voted to raise 
community college tuition by five per- 
cent, or $36, to $708 annually. 


The hike is part of the increase recom- 
mended by the Regents for all public col- 
leges and universities. Tuition this fall at 
the University of Massachusetts for state 
residents will go up seven percent to 
$1296 and at the four-year state colleges 
by five percent to $936. 

Non-residents attending community 
colleges will go from $2,280 to $2,240. 


Instructions: The date and the time of your final examination of final 
class meeting can be determined by referring to the chart below. 
Assignments are based on the first hour and the first day the course 
regularly meets. Your final meeting will be held in the room you current- 
ly occupy. The registrar will contact faculty members if a time or a room 


change is necessary. 
Jf the first hour of 
your class meets: 


Monday at 8 a.m. 
Monday at 9 a.m. 


.. your final exam or meeting will be 


Friday, May 17 
Wednesday, May 15 


At the same time, the Regents have in- 
creased the tuition waiver allowances 
available. Nine pecent of the total tuition 
revenue moves from eight percent for 
basic waivers. The emergency waiver 
pool goes from two percent to four per- 
cent of the total. 

An additional pool of Regents waiver 
money equivalent to one percent of tui- 
tion revenue has been established for 
each institution for “awards to students 
on the basis of talent and in accordance 
with institutional eligibility rule to be 
filed with the Board of Regents.” 


8-10:30 a.m. 
8-10:30 a.m. 


Monday at 10 a.m 


Monday at 11 a.m. 


Monday at 1 p.m. 
Monday at 2 p.m. 
Monday at 3 p.m. 


Tuesday at 8 p.m. 
Tuesday at 9 a.m. 


Tuesday at 10 a.m. 
Tuesday at 11 a.m. 
Tuesday at 12 p.m. 


Tuesday at 1 p.m. 
Tuesday at 2 p.m. 


Monday, May 13 
Tuesday, May 14 
Monday, May 13 
Friday, May 17 


Wednesday, May 15 


Tuesday, May 14 
Tuesday, May 14 
Thursday, May 16 


Wednesday, May 15 


Tuesday, May 14 
Monday, May 13 
Tuesday, May 14 


8-10:30 a.m. 

11 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 


8-10:30 a.m. 
8-10:30 a.m. 

11 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 

11 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 


Wednesday at 8 a.m. 
Wednesday at 9 a.m. 
Wednesday at 11 a.m. 
Wednesday at 2 p.m. 


Friday, May 17 
Wednesday, May 15 
Tuesday, May 14 
Friday, May 17 


8-10:30 a.m. 
8-10:30 a.m. 

11 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 


Thursday at 9 a.m. 
Thursday at 12 p.m. 


Friday at 9 a.m. 


Thursday, May 16 
Thursday, May 16 


Friday, May 17 


8-10:30 a.m. 
2-4:30 p.m. 


11 a.m.-1:30 p.m. 


Information specific to final examinations or final class meetings will 
be announced by course instructors. Students who have more than one 
final at the same time must contact their instructor. Contact the registrar’s 
office, B-216, if you have any questions about this schedule. 
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Share America with the world as an AIFS host 


This year, between the dates of July 2 
and Aug. 1, you have an opportunity to 
share America with the world as a host 
individual or family with the AIFS 
(American Institute for Foreign Study.) 

There are many reasons why you 
should participate in this program, but 
the greatest reason of all is the wonder- 
ful and most often lasting friendships 
that you and your family will establish 
with another individual from another 
country. 

The experience will make the world 
seem like a much closer place simply by 
your agreément with AIFS to share your 
world and one month with another per- 
son. There are other advantages. They 
include: 

1. Earning up to $800 in international 
travel scholarships. As a token of AIF’s 


appreciation, AIFS awards host families 
a partial scholarship to be used by any 
family member on any of their educa- 
tional and travel programs in Europe, 
Latin America and Asia. 

2. Intercultural learning for yourself 
and/or your family. You share America 
with your visitor and at the same time 
you gain an invaluable understanding of 
the cultures and customs of another coun- 
try. Most host families form long- 
standing bonds with their guests from 
overseas. 

3. International community awareness. 
By sharing your life with a foreign visitor 
you will bring increased inter-cultural 
awareness to each other. 

AIFS helps you to host your student. 
A trained representative from the In- 
stitute is available at all times for 


All 9 RN grads pass test 


All nine members of the first graduat- 
ing class of the Registered Nursing 
Twelve-Month Option program at North- 
ern Essex Community College have pas- 
sed the state’s Registered Nursing Licen- 
sure Examination, administered in 
February, with commendable scores. 

A passing score for the examination 
was 1600 and the mean score for those 
nine Northern Essex nurses who suc- 
cessfully completed the Twelve-Month 
Option program in December 1984, was 
2233. 

The program was offered at Northern 
Essex for the first time in January 1984 
and was made available to a maximum of 
10 potential students under a federal 
grant administered through the Greater 
Lowell Area Health Education Center. 

Itis designed to meet the career ladder 
needs of Licensed Practical Nurses who 
enroll in it by offering them an acceler- 
ated career advancement option to study 
to become registered nurses in just 12 
months. 


The nine women enrolled in this first 
program all worked part-time jobs while 
going to school and all but two have chil- 
dren. They, and their current places of 
employment include: 


Joanne C. Aeed, 363 Hildreth St., 
Lowell, St. Joseph's Hospital, Lowell; 
Gail Baratta, 62 Prescott St., Somerville, 
‘Brigham & Women's Hospital, Boston; 
Audrey M. Bruno, 170 Gilbert St., Lawr- 
ence, Danvers State Hospital; Karen A. 
Craig, 34 West Chamberlain, Merrimack, 
N.H., St. Joseph's Hospital, Nashua, N.H.; 
Evelyn Lane, 175 Vernon St., Tewksbury, 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospital, 
Stoneham; Joanne M. McLaughlin, 35 
Juniper St., Lowell, Tewksbury State 
Hospital; Brenda Potvin, 38 Fremont St, 
Lowell, St. John's Hospital, Lowell; 
Jayne Reynolds, 23 Pine Ave., Port- 
smouth, N.H., Wentworth-Douglas Hos- 
pital, Dover, N.H., and Ann Marie 
Spencer, 30 Davis St., Lawrence, Hale 
Hospital, Haverhill. 


assistance. The most common of “‘pro- 
blems’’ being the initial days of 
“homesickness.” 

5. Round the clock world support. 
AIFS maintains a 24-hour Toll-Free 
“Help-Line” that can put you in touch 
with our world-wide communications 
network. 

6. A tax deduction is available. A 
young visitor can certainly add a few 
dollars to your expenses. While they 
carry their own money, you are asked to 
supply them with meals as you would 
yourself and your family as well as lodg- 
ing. The Internal Revenue Service per- 
mits a $50 per month Charitable Deduc- 
tion for hosting a visiting student. 

7. Insurance is provided. AIFS pro- 
tects visiting students with a comprehen- 
sive medical insurance policy and host 


families with a $50 million liability policy. 
The students will be allowed to travel 
with the host (s) on vacations and the like 
and will be provided with occasional day 
trips to places like Boston, a Boston Red 
Sox game, and Canobie Lake Park. 


The students are between the ages of 
13 and 21. There will be a coordinator 
from their country traveling with them 
and staying in the area. The students all 
speak some English although the degree 
of English varies. This is an excellent op- 
portunity for individuals and families 
wishing to share America and learn a lit- 
tle of another country’s language. 


If interested, please write: 
Frank Broomfield 
710 Stoughton, MA 02072 


“The dedication and desire to succeed 
exemplified by these nine women de- 
finitely sets them apart from the norm, 
as does their achievement on the Licen- 
sure Examination,” said NECC Presi- 
dent John R. Dimitry. “We are very proud 
to count them among our graduates and 
feel certain that their newly attained sta- 


tus as Registered Nurses will catapult 
them to the forefront of an extremely 
valuable and honorable profession.” 


There are currently 15 students enrol- 
led in the college's Registered Nursing 
Twelve-Month Option program which be- 
gan this past January. 


Sue Ficke services were April 29 


Suzanne M. Ficke, former Northern 
Essex student and wife of Northern 
Essex English teacher Robert Ficke, died 
Friday, April 26. 

She was an honors graduate of NECC, 
and actively involved as a business divi- 
sion student with a consumer protection 
service. She earned a bachelor’s degree 
and was attending law school. 


Born in Jamaica, N.Y., she was a 
Hampton resident since 1971, coming 
from Limestone, Maine. 

She was a communicant of Our Lady 


of the Miraculous Medal Church; former 
member of the Sacred Heart School 
Board; a former member of the Municipal 
Budget Committee; and a member of the 
Hampton Garden Club. 

Family members include four sons, two 
daughters and five grandchildren. 

Services were April 29 at the Ronald 
A. Remick Funeral Home. A Mass of 
Christian burial was concelebrated at Our 
Lady of the Miraculous Medal Church. 

Donations in her memory may be made 
to The Samaritans, 17 Roxbury Street, 
Keene, N.H. 03481. 
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| Host An 
International Student 


American Institute For Foreign Study Scholarship Foundation 


In Your Home 


ARIERICA 


@ WITH THE WORLDS 


Re 


ACADEMIC YEAR IN AMERICA invites local families to host students from Europe, Latin America 
and Asia in their homes for a semester or a full academic year. Your “student” will attend classes at a 
local high school and participate fully in school activities and family life. You and your family will enjoy 
sharing each other’s customs and cultures. For further information on how you can become a host 


Frank Broomfield 
710 Turnpike St. 
Stoughton Massachusetts 02072 
or call(617) 341-1349 
or 1-800-243-4567 


American Institute For Foreign Study Scholarship Foundation 


400 Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut 06830 @ 3661 Buchanan Street, San Francisco, California 94123 @ 203-625-0755 (CT) @ 415-563-3322 (CA) 
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Harassment 
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It won’t go away 


Sexual Harassment is one of several il- 
legal forms of sexual discrimination 
which may occur when people who work 
or study together haveunequal power 
and/or authority. Sexual harassment can 
occur when an individual unfairly uses 
power over another. It ranges in severi- 
ty from demeaning, subtle innuendos to 
serious assault. Such behavior is harass- 
ing insofar as it is not welcome and often 
quite threatening to the victim. Conse- 
quently, the recipient may suffer from 
poor morale and/or interference from poor 
morale and/or interference with the a 
bility to work or study effectively. The 
recipient may be afraid and may remain 
quiet about such harassment, often feel- 
ing it is his or her fault. But silence is not 
the answer. 


Don’t hesitate 


te 


is nota 
compliment 


Sound familiar? 
Victim: A student recalls her anger and 
nervousness when her professor repeated- 
ly made sexually suggestive gestures and 
comments to students and used sexist ex- 
amples in class lectures. She felt she 
wasn’t being taken seriously and began 
skipping class. 

Victim: A student sought extra help in 
one of his classes. A female teacher in- 
vited him to dinner and explained that 
getting to know her better would ensure 
a grade improvement. 

Victim: A female employee has been try 
ing to ignore sexual advances by her mal 
supervisor for several months, These ad 
vances were usually in the form of sexist 
jokes and persistent invitations. He ex: 
plained that she should enjoy their close 
“working” relationship. ‘‘After all,’’ he 
said, “‘jobs are scarce.”’ She is afraid tc 
tell anyone and may leave her job. 
Victim: Breaking up with a classmate was 
hard enough, but now a female student 
is faced with rumors he’s spreading 
around campus about her and she’s just 
received a note threatening further 
harassment unless their relationship 
continues. 

Victim: Not long after a staff member 
confides to a co-worker about his 
homosexuality he finds his locker van- 
dalized and begins receiving obscene 
phone calls. Subsequently, he is denied a 
long-promised promotion. He is hurt and 
angry as the situation becomes less and 
less tolerable. 


This is sexual 
harassment! 


HUMAN SERVICE 
TEMPS 


Explore the job market in human services. 
Join our extensive network that offers 
consistent work, flexible scheduling, a wide 
variety of settings in a supportive 
environment. Direct care experience 
required. Call for an interview. 


Human Service Options, Inc. 
‘770-1405 


Dealing with 
sexual 
harassment 


¢ Tell someone. 

Discussing your experience with a friend, 
coworker or counselor may build your 
confidence and help in planning your 
strategy. You may find you are not the 
only one who has had such an experience. 


¢ Let the harasser know. 
Be as clear, direct and explicit as possi- 
ble in addressing unwelcome behavior. 


¢ Keep a journal. 
Start keeping records of specific infor- 
mation regarding the incident(s) such as 


times, dates, comments, your responses 
and witnesses. 


e Utilize college resources. 

Policies and procedures are in place for 
dealing with sexual harassment. Visit or 
contact a member of the Sexual Harass- 
ment Resource Group. 


‘Sexual harassment of a 
student, an employee or any 
other person in the college is 
unacceptable, impermissible 
and intolerable.’ 


1983-1988 Affirmative Action Plan 
Northern Essex Community College 


Taking action and seeking support 
to resolve harassment should eliminate 
the need for formal legal proceedings. If 
you believe you are a victim of sexual 
harassment and feel uncomfortable, 
threatened, angry and/or powerless, 
please let us help. 

Whether you decide to file a formal 


complaint or just need to talk a strict level 
of confidentiality is kept according to 
your wishes. 

If you know someone else who needs en- 
couragement to overcome sexual harass- 
ment or just needs to know more about 
it, come to us for ideas on how to support 


that person, 


Support at 
Northern Essex 


Regardless of how subtle or severe any 
sexual harassment seems, it is legal The 
college has resources available to en- 
courage and support a person who suffers 
from any degree of sexual harassment at 
Northern Essex. Copies of the policies 
and procedures are available from any of 
the people listed below or in the Affir- 
mative Action Office. 


Sexual Harassment 
Resource Group 


Jim Bradley, Faculty 


Sylvia Hallsworth 
Behavioral Sciences 


Coordinator, Registered 


C-366 Ext. 160 Nursing Program 
B-120 Ext. 134 
Dottie Holmes, Secretary, 
Jim Brown, Faculty Dean of Students 
Mathematics B-209 Ext. 172 
C-328 Ext. 273 
Steve Michaud, Director 
Student Activities Office 
F-121 Ext. 181 
Mary Jane Gillespie 
Staff Associate Paula Strangie, Faculty 
Continuing Education Behavioral Sciences 
B-204 Ext. 245 C-370 Ext. 211 


Brochure compiled by members of the 
Northern Essex Community College Sex- 


The Cooks’s Concern 


For Quality Gourmet Cookware & instruction 


| Mother's Day Sale Now In Progress 


Additional 10% discount w/NECC I.D. 


467 South Broadway 
Salem, NH 03079 - 
TEL: (603) 893-9732 
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COUNSELING SERVICES 

NORTHERN 
COLLEGE 

Counseling Office 


F-118 (Lower Level - Carpeted Lounge) 


Monday — Friday 
8:30 am. — 4:30 p.m. 


Telephone: 617/374-0721 Ext. 178, or 179 


Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling 
Barbara Knox, Secretary 


ACADEMIC COUNSELING 


© course/program requirements at NECC 


TRANSFER COUNSELING 


* major requirements and transfer 


procedures 
e transfer advising, materials and 
catalogues 
e credential file service for student 
recommendations 
Betty Coyne, Transfer Counselor 
Peter Tatro, Transfer Counselor 


Volunteer 


COUNSELOR FOR DIVISION 


ESSEX COMMUNITY 


OF 


CAREER COUNSELING 
Are you undecided about ... 
What you WANT to do? 
What you CAN do? 
e What you SHOULD do 


Do you need to know how to ... 
¢ make CAREER DECISIONS? 
apply for JOBS? 

INTERVIEW for jobs? 

Both workshops and individual 

appointments are available 


The series of career workshops 
presented by M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of 
career development at the college, 
continues. 

The final sessions about career decision 
making will be Tuesdays, May 14 and 21, 
at 2 p.m.; and Wednesdays, May 31, and 
June 5, from 2-4 p.m. 

Job search strategies will be defined at 
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RBARA KNOX, secretary, counsel- 
— File photo 


B 
ing center. 


PERSONAL ADVISING 

Appointments offered free by faculty 
volunteers and graduate interns. Several 
students have come to faculty offices 
with stressful personal and financial pro- 
blems. Many students simply withdraw 
from college because these concerns 
become overwhelming. Eight behavior 


Counseling briefs 


Students may find out about rights on 
and off campus by seeing Cindy Crivaro, 
behavioral science teacher. She can give 
advice on preventive measure for student 

grievances, family concerns, referrals and 
local law enforcement and court issues. 

Crivaro is not a lawyer, but has earned 
her master’s degree in criminal justice 
and has done extensive research on legal 
questions and concerns. She is available 
by appointment on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 10 to 11 a.m. Appoint- 
ments can be made in the counseling of- 
fice in the college center. 


PARENTING: 
PRIDE AND PROBLEMS 


Sandra DeVellis is a single parent, in- 
structor in child psychology and co- 
director for 15 years of a pre-school pro- 
gram. She would like to share experiences 


CONTINUING EDUCATION — _ the Workshop May 20 at noon. science faculty members are available for ~< 
Martha Paisner, Ext 245, 246, 247 in the To sign up, call ext. 178 or check at the advising. Graduate interns also counsel ia ne pe. me a Seat Hg 
DCE Office, Room B-204. counseling center, room 118, college _ students. This is a rare opportunity to COUnBSUDS 800 SUPE ae 
center. share ideas and to solve problems evaable Mond sy aaa. 
tivel P j 8:30-9 and 10-11 a.m.; Thursday, 2-3 p.m.; 
eee a and Friday, 8:30-9 and 10-11 a.m. Her of- 
= fice is in the classroom building, C-370, 
= or call extension 2Il. 
Business directory 
McMINO’S 
—4X4— : 
. Restaurant/Lounge 
1977 International — : 
Scout II 
@ Brand new auto trans. 
© Auto locking hubs yee ae Bh 
e Removable hard top VIDEO CASSETTE MOVIES & lot Loner 
@ = 
A vs ee Sales & Rentals 
earn VIDEO UIPME RENT. 
13 aN te dela aaa : eee au a LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
CALL: (603) 893-0310 after 5 Plaistow City Shopping Area Raymond Shopping Center Fridays & Saturdays 
Route 125, Plaistow, NH 03865 Route 101, Raymond, NH 03077 r y 
(603) 382-6832 (603) 895-3101 
Hampton Falls Shoppers Village 
Route 1, Hampton Falls, NH 03844 (617)374-9504 
iR05) 926-9649 850 Amesbury Rd. 
Still #1 in the area with the largest selection (over 7,000 titles) and Haverhill, MA. + 
the lowest rates. We carry VHS and BETA titles. Stop in and see 
, 
why we are still the fastest growing store of its kind in the area. Next to NECC! 
TONY AND KATHY pk sie SCHWINN Stem, 
9. 
ee HEE, 4 9 $3 All Terrain Mountain Bikes 9S 
e 
Registered Opticians iy e y | Es Ss 56 BERKELEY ST. 
: WINTER HOURS: Mon., Thurs. & Sat. $5; Tues & Fri. 9-8, shal wel naan ite 
Restaurant and Contemporary Lounge _ | 
@Sunglasses & Sports Goggles 1149 Main Street, Haverhill, Mass. D ARK VILLAGE DELI 
@Fill & Duplicate all 
Prescription Eyeware 8 Stiles Rd. 
Salem, N.H. 03079 
@ Full line of frames 


Rte. 125 
Plaistow, N.H. 


(603) 382-8242 


“THE ORIGINAL BALLOON LADY 


BALLOON BARD 

¥ UNIQUE GIFT IDEA 
Special touches are unforgettable” 

New Hampshire (603) 893-6375 


(with college I.D.) 


e 
Ewe Italian dinner for two $8.95 


@® Meals and sandwiches served 
in our lounge ’til midnight 


@® NECC students/staff 10% 
discount on meals only 
Sunday — Thursday 


(603)898-1015 


GRAY GOOSE ART SUPPLY 


pFine Art 


¢Supplies 
¢ Watercolors 


}.89 N. Main St., Andover, Ma. 


«Brushes 
eFine Paper 
Canvas 


475-4217 


*Oil Paint 
Frames 


- “‘What’s So Funny’” | 


Balloon Bouquets 


Delivered by Clown, Tux or Gorilla 


*Birthdays «Get Wells «Newborns 
«Anniversaries *Promotions 


* Holidays 681-0532 
We Mail Anywhere 
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She fell in love with NECC, but 


by Kerry Nutter 

Karen Kohler, life-long resident of 
Salem, New Hampshire, is leaving 
Northern Essex in May to continue her 
studies at Rivier College in New Hamp- 
shire. She is a liberal arts major with a 
concentration in journalism. 

When first deciding on which college to 
enter, Kohler first thought of a small 
school in Maine to study wildlife manage- 
ment. She changed her decision and 
wanted to get right into meeting re- 
quirements for a degree. So she applied 
at Northern Essex. 

“T was just going to come here for one 
semester and transfer but I fell in love 
with the place.”” Kohler feels NECC has 
a lot to offer its students. ‘‘I think I have 
gained much by being in a school with a 
diverse student body,” she says. She tells 
of how older students have so much to of- 
fer a class because of ‘“‘life experiences 
that 18 year olds don’t have.” 

Kohler at first wanted a science 
background but changed to liberal arts. 
“‘A lot of my changing was due to Bernie 
Horn, who basically showed me that 
writing is important and _ has 
merit.’’(Horn was her English professor.) 
This semester she has been an assistant 
editor for the Observer and will enter 
Rivier College to major in communi- 
cations, 

Because of being reared in New Hamp- 
shire, Kohler has many hobbies different 
from those who grew up in the city. In the 
summer, she runs a trapping line for fur- 


Short profiles 


by Chuck Fultz 

Janine Rousseau, Haverhill, liberal arts 
student, plans to major in occupational 
therapy at Northeastern University dur- 
ing the winter semester. After graduation 
from Northeastern, she would like to 
work in a hospital in the Boston area as 
an occupational therapist. 

Rousseau says Northern Essex was a 
step in the right direction. She says “‘I’m 
happy with my teachers here. They treat 
you as a person and have an interest in 
the direction that you're taking.” 


One thing that Rousseau doesn’t like 
is how some people put down Northern 
Essex. She says, “I think they have to ex- 
perience the school for themselves. The 
education at NECC is what you make of 
abe 


Happy tral 


by Patty Lewis 

I've never been one to really complain, 
yet if this is nature I leave it for the trees, 
birds, and ants gladly. Never really being 
without the comforts of home,I decideda 
weekend in the woods of Maine might be 
both enjoyable and fun. Unique is a bet- 
ter term for that terrible ordeal. 

The day was a pleasant, sunny one. No 
clouds, warm and beautiful scenery. It 
started off with a small misunderstan- 
ding. Half of us felt we should go to the 
campground. Others felt we should rough 


in the wild. Being unsupervised in the 
middle of nowhere gave me the vivid 
impression of stepping on a boa or 
bumping into a grizzly. And wasn’t 
Maine the home of ‘Friday the Thir- 
teenth’s’’ Jason? 


Of course I lost the argument. Being all 
girls and basically defenseless made the 
weekend more difficult to accept Where 
we camped was truly a spectacle. Trees 
going for miles into the wilderness, birds 
flying overhead, and good friends made 


me feel a bit more comfortable. 
It was now time to pitch the tent. Hav- 


ing never done it before, I decided to give 
it all I had. When it was finished, it had 
looked like a boy scout's nightmare. In- 
stead of making a triangle, I had made a 
cross between a rectangle and a penta- 
gon. Yet it seemed sturdy enough. 


Unfortunately, my hotdog decided to 
jump into the fire. Therefore having on- 
ly enough hotdogs for each one of the 
girls to have just one, I was forced to 
watch everyone else enjoy. It didn’t real- 


bearing animals. “A lot of people don’t 


have an understanding of what happens- 


and goes on in a trapline; this is 
frustrating for her. 

“Trapping is a humane and necessary 
means of population control,’’ she says. 
An example of population control would 
be the muskrat which reproduces 40 off- 
spring in one year. Trapping can be com- 
pared to a gardener pruning his trees. 
“The overflow is taken out so the popula- 
tion stays abundant and healthy.’’ Other 
hobbies include country western music, 
deep sea fishing, the ocean and “going to 
the car races in Hudson with my 
boyfriend.” 


Kohler has been a controlled diabetic 
since she was five. ‘‘I revolve my diabetes 
around my life, not, my life around my 
diabetes,” she says. She is part of a 
research study in Boston directed by Dr. 
Gabbey. The study is concerned with the 
correlation of diabetic control in 
adolescence and the sugar build-up in the 
linings of the capillaries. 


Karen Kohler is a bubbly fun person. 
She will be much missed at the college, 
especially by those at the Observer. 
“Karen is a natural leader,’’says Prof. 
Betty Arnold. ‘‘We wish we had found her 
sooner. She has a flair for production and 
design, and she’s been a fine circulation 
manager.” 

“TI went from wanting to stay one 
semester to now wishing it was a four 
year school,’”’ Kohler says. 


of graduates 


Lynn Simes 

Lynn Simes, liberal arts major, plans 
to attend either Northeastern University 
in the fall to major in marketing, or Fra- 
mingham State to majorin business with 
human resources. 

Lynn says, ‘‘“NECC was all right, but 
it would have been better if it weren’t a 
community college. Meeting people is 
harder at a community college.” 

Lynn says she is pleased with what she 
has learned at NECC and feels confident 
it was enough to earn her her bachelor’s 
degree. 

Lynn picked Northeastern as one of 
her choices because she feels the co-op 
program will get her into a good company 
in her field of study. 

In five years she hopes to be making a 
lot of money. 


Is ... or how 


ly matter because at this point I had lost 
my appetite anyway. 

The bathrooms consisted of anything 
you wanted them to be, including leaves, 
trees, bushes or dirt. Supper was close to 


disastrous. Hotdogs on a stick over a fire. 
On to the sleeping arrangements. Two 


in a tent, and one chorus of the girl 
scouts anthem became the last words of 
the day. Getting in my sleeping bag, I had 
soon found I was exhausted. Closing my 
eyes with my head to the ground, things 
unforeseen alarmed me. 

Hoots of owls, chirps of frogs, and 
melancholic moans of peepers, en- 
veloped me. I wanted to scream, yet I 
wasn't a child anymore and besides, 
what would my friends think? linformed 
myself it's only nature doing what's 
natural — I guess. 


Clouding over 

Somehow I had fallen asleep. Funny 
though, I had promised myself an all- 
night vigil to watch out for those things 
that go bump in the night. When morning 
came, I slowly emerged from my tent. 
Looking up, I saw a huge thundercloud 
looming above me, almost as if it were 
saying “I can't wait to destroy what's left 
of your weekend.” 


The only remains were a box of crackers 
and .a bottle of juice. Those were left 
behind, I assume, because the predator 
could not break the seal on either one of 
them. Of course at this point I had been 
starving since my hotdog triumphantly 
committed suicide the night before. 
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KAREN KOHLER. 


Lynn encourages high school stu- 
dents to think about attending NECC. 
She added, “It’s a good start for an educa- 


poms Lisa Smith 

Lisa Smith, Methuen, plans to use her 
liberal arts experience and major in 
English at Boston University in the fall. 

One thing Smith liked about NECC has 
been the people she’s met. She adds, “It’s 
better than a large school because you get 
to know more people.”’ 

Five years down the road, Smith plans 
to have her master’s degree and be 
teaching in the area. 

Smith says she is well prepared to go 
on to BU and adds that the teachers were 
very helpful. She says, “I would definitely 
recommend NECC to those who don’t 
know what they want to do. It would give 
to them a better opportunity to decide.”’ 


| sat down 


Surprisingly, the rest of the girls were 
asleep. Thinking that I shouldn’t wake 
them, I decided to make breakfast. Again 
to my dismay, someone or something had 
gotten a full midnight snack the night 
before. 


| sat down and cried 


I sat down and cried. What else was I 
to do? Everything that could have gone 
wrong did go wrong, and I felt it was 
directed at me alone. Just then the 
thundercloud roared, and a flash of lightn- 
ing lit up the sky. I scurried back into my 
tent. I found all the girls awake, groggy 
and disoriented. 

I told them about the crackers and 
juice and they laughed. Personally I 
found nothing amusing at the thought 
we might starve to death and perish in 
the middle of nowhere. My friends — al- 
ways laughing in the face of disaster... 

The rain lasted a few hours, and sun- 
light soon appeared. The trees and grass, 
wet with dew, smelled beautiful. So in- 
credibly peaceful and quiet. We had all 
decided it would be nice at this point to 
take a small walk through the forest and 
see what inhabited this wild country. 


Where’s the compass? 

Halfway through the walk I had wanted 
to know who had brought the compass. 
The compass? She was supposed to 
bring the compass. No, you were, remem- 
ber? etc. etc. It took a firm shout to stop 
the bickering. This was my first positive 
attitude. I guaranteed we would find our 


has to move on 
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— Scott Merrill photo 


, ceremony set for June 1 


Larry Hickman 

Larry Hickman, Andover, plans to 
attend Northeastern University in the fall 
and major in criminal justice. 

This summer he will work for the 
Andover Police Department and gain 
some experience in his field. 

Hickman is very pleased with his 
education at Northern Essex. He says, “It 
prepared me in such a way as developing 
good study habits and it gave me a more 
serious attitude towards my goals and 
abilities in reaching my educational 
heights. I haven't had one bad teacher 
since I've been here.” 

Hickman wants to receive his 
bachelor’s degree in criminal justice and 
his master’s in administrative law. He 
added, ‘‘In five years I want to be in some 
type of investigative status level, either 
state or federal.” 


and cried. 


way back. Looking up to heaven I asked 
for God's assistance. 

After several hours we were led back to 
that damn tent and box of half-eaten 
crackers. I proposed we leave immediate- 
ly before another crisis developed. 


Stuck in the mud 


Packing haphazardly, we boarded 
mom's station wagon. We only needed a 
dog in the back seat to make the scene 
complete. Starting the engine and slowly 
reversing the vehicle, we soon found a 
mud puddle became our next obstacle. 
As the.car accelerated so did the tires — 
deeper into the mud. We decided to 
push and fortunately, it worked. Taking a 
quick glance back, I concluded I didn't 
miss it, but decided not to talk about it 
for fear of jeopardizing something else. 

The girls laughed at the events, finding 
humor in everything; I solemnly stared 
out the window. Halfway toward sleep, I 
heard someone in the car mention some- 
thing about the engine. It was then I 
came to the conclusion I was not to wor- 
ry. fret, or panic but instead fall into a 
stream of unconsciousness, and dream 
the whole weekend away. 

The girls laughed at the events, finding 
humor in everything; I solemnly stared 
out the window. Halfway toward sleep, 
I heard someone in the car mention: 
something about the engine. It was then 
I came to the conclusion I was not to 
worry, fret, or panic but instead fal! into 
a stream of unconsciousness, and d: eam 
the whole weekend away. 
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Reading, writing, language, math tutoring offered 


Support center helps in caring way 


Paula Fuoco 

At one time or waskie every college 
student undergoes the trauma of strug- 
gling through a difficult subject. The joy 
of learning is undermined by the worry 
over passing the course. 

Students should not grow downtrod 
about trouble in a particular subject. The 
Academic Support Center is available to 
provide the help needed. 

English composition, literature, basic 
writing and spelling classes every student 
will eventually encounter. Writing is a 
vital skill regardless of one’s career 
choice. The writing lab, located in room 
C-203, provides free individual tutoring. 
A student can discover where his 
weakness lies and how he can permanent- 
ly stave off writing errors. Many say they 
“just never had a talent in writing.” 

While it is true that not all can write 
like Stephen King, good writing is a skill 
that can be learned. Like any skill, writing 
is, very simply put, a series of techniques 
to be practiced until they are correctly 
applied. 

Writing is a combination of facts and 
feelings expressed in a structured, 
methodical way. 

A former basic writing student, Janine 
Collins, of Georgetown, sums up her ex- 
perience in the lab, “I loved it. I was 
helped in many technical areas, but what 
meant the most to me was that the lab 
staff cared how I did. 

“The atmosphere was open, happy and 
relaxed, but the one-to-one help I received 
made a lot of difference to me.”’ 

Some students feel more comfortable 
being tutored by a peer. Thus, a peer 
tutoring program was created, located in 
C-201. Students can receive help in con- 
tent area courses — the natural sciences, 
behavorial sciences, history, philosophy, 
foreign languages, electronics and 


engineering. 
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presents 


THORTON WILDER’S PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING PLAY... 


OUR TOWN 


Through May 26, 1985 


Friday and Saturday Evenings at 8:00 p.m. 
Sunday Matinees at 2:00 p.m. 


Richard J. Dauphinee, Former Assis- 
tant Director of Admissions and 
Financial Aid at NECC plays the lead 


role as the ‘‘stage manager’’ in the 
Theatre East Playhouse production of 
Our Town. 


TICKETS: $7.50 Fridays/$8.50 Saturdays/$6.00 Sunday Matinees 
FOR INFORMATION and RESERVATIONS, CALL 
744-1400 


This service provides a dual benefit. 
The student’s tutoring have a chance to 


learn the dynamics of teaching. The stu- ~ 


dent being tutored has at his disposal a 
peer skilled in a specific subject. 

A liberal arts major now being tutored 
in meteorology says, “‘I felt like I couldn’t 
pass a test even if a million dollars was 
on the line. My student tutor’s en- 
thusiasm and interest in the subject has 
rubbed off on me. 

Individualized help is a great benefit 
because you can go over and over a cer- 
tain point until you understand it, 
whereas in a classroom the teacher is 
obligated to move on. From 52’s on my 
tests, I managed to go up to an 89.” 

Traumas cause problems 

Many academic problems stem from 
emotional traumas. It is hard to concen- 
trate on schoolwork if one is plagued by 
upsets. Discussing problems can alleviate 
a measure of the burden. 

A peer counseling program has been 
established, C-201. Handling a family, 
children, or a job while in school can pro- 
duce academic anxiety. Loneliness, in- 
security, and nagging self doubts can 
frustrate students. Marital problems or 
breakups in relationships are also stress 
producers. Admittedly, it takes a 
measure of guts to talk to a virtual 
stranger about one’s problems. Embar- 
rassment and shyness have kept some 
students away from the needed help. 

Assessment pinpoints problems 

A student may sense he needs help 
academically, but is not exactly sure of 
the problem, can have a personal analysis 
of his academic skills at the Skills Assess- 
ment Center, C201. 

“T always hated math,” “I don’t see 
why in my major I have to take math,” 
“I might have to change my major 
because this math course is just too 
hard.” Fear of the subject hol holds a 


HEATRE EAST 
PLAYHOUSE 


8 BARTON SQUARE, SALEM 


Produced by Special Arrangement 
With Samuel French, Inc. 


May 12 and May 26 
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NANCY NICKERSON, math 
lab. —File photo 


Many fail to ever seek out this 
available help. They leave college because 
their problems grew too burdensome to 
carry alone. Before a personal problem in- 
iates this type of self defeating action, 
seek help. 

ESL taught 

Northern Essex has been gifted with 
a number of foreign students. Attending 
college in another country is a major 
academic obstacle. They must contend 
with language barriers and cultural dif- 
ferences. Many of the foreign students 
come from nations with intense political 
and social problems, and must deal with 
concern for family and friends left behind. 
English as a Second Language (ESL), 
C211, extension 225, helps these ones to 
fluently speak and write the English 
language. Students are schooled in 
vocabulary, writing, math, reading, and 
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YES, WE'RE OPEN SUNDAYS 


CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH CNR 


hogs 125, Plaistow, W.H. 


orth of Route 495 overpass. Exit 51-8) 


other subjects. ESL also has first genera- 
tion Americans who speak only their 
parents’ native tongue. 

Reading center available 

Proficient reading skills are an 
everlasting benefit. They improve study 
habits. Rather than reading and re- 
reading material to no avail, a person can 
read the assigned material in a shorter 
timespan, but with increased understan- 
ding. With improved reading skills, one 
is able to see why many call reading one 
of life’s great pleasures. 

The Reading Center, in C212, extension 
254, can help one become a better reader. 
Graduate work, following a recipe, learn- 
ing of recent trends in your occupation all 
require good reading skills. 
back. The math center aids in quelling 
these unfounded fears. Under the 
tutelage of the staff in the Math Center, 
C203. Many find they are capable of 
handling math. 

The Academic Support Services typify 
Northern Essex’s commitment to the 
students. All are invited to partake of this 
free service. It should be noted if these 
services were available on a fee basis, 
students would be paying $10 an hour 
and up for this exclusive tutoring. 

Often, students may neglect to go due 
to embarrassment. Others feel they 
should understand the material and dare 
not express their confusion. Others fail to 
go because they see their situation as 
hopeless. 

Unaided and alone, the student is 
frustrated and homework begins to slide. 
Thus, he leaves school convinced he can- 
not handle college level work. Others have 
allowed their grade point average to slip. 
Many live out each semester dropping 
courses the moment the work becomes 
hard. All these pitfalls which deter a suc- 
cessful college career can be avoided by 
simply going for help. 
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Tel. 382-9286 


“Your full sales & service Chryslor-Plyouth dealer since 1938" 


Wee. YOU CAN’T BUY A CLEAN, 


Spt? 


LATE MODEL FULLY 


RECONDITIONED AUTOMOBILE 


FOR UNDER $3,000? 
Vehicles from $100.00 to $3,000.00 


‘80 CHEVY. ‘79 CHRYSLER 
CITATION T&C 
Coupe Wagon 


#U0774 #U0780 


*80 CHEVY 
CITATION 


Coupe, automatic 


#U01272 


‘81 RENAULT 
LE CAR 


Sunroot 


#U0792 


‘81 DATSUN 
PICK-UP 
Standard 


#U01293 


‘79 DODGE 
ASPEN 


Automatic 


#U01286 


‘79 FORD 
MUSTANG 
Turbo coupe 


#U01293 


‘78 PLYMOUTH 
VOLARE 


4-door (must see) 


#U01239 


‘80 CHEVY 
CITATION 


Coupe, automatic 


#U01259 


‘79 PLYM. 
HORIZON 


4 door auto 


#U01305 


‘79 DATSUN 
B210 WAGON 
Automatic 


#U0995 


‘80 CHEVY 
CITATION 


Automatic 


#U01342 


12-month, 12,000 mile protection plan available 
on these models. 
See your salesman for details. 


OPEN 
_ SUNDAYS 


FINANCING 
AVAILABLE 


EXPANDED PARTS & SERVICE DEPT. 


5 YEAR, 50,000 MILE PROTECTION PLAN 
ON ALL NEW DOMESTIC VEHICLES. 
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Knights win four o 


by Charles Fultz 

The NECC men’s baseball team won 
four of its last six games over the past 
two weeks. 


Doubleheader sweep 

The NECC men hosted Cape Cod Com- 
munity College April 20 and slipped past 
the team 3-2 in the first game of a doub- 
leheader and 7-6 in the second. 

Todd Creeden went 2-2 with three, 
stolen bases. He also combined with 
Dean Milinazzo for a suicide squeeze in 
the sixth inning to ‘bunting’ Milinazzo 
home for the winning run. 


‘We got off to a slow start, but 
now we're starting to pull 
together as a team. It’s been a 
rebuilding year for us and we 
feel we can compete with 
anyone in the region.’ 


— Coach Michael Rowinski. 


Shawn Brady had a triple to his credit, 
while Steve Emmett was the winning 
pitcher going the distance and striking 
out five. 

Knights slip by again 

In game two, NECC was leading 4-1 un- 
til the sixth ‘inning’ when Cape Cod 
scored three runs on four hits. 

Norbert Merced was breezing for most 
of the game, but ran into trouble in the 
sixth. Merced was relieved by Creeden 
who gave up a hit and a run and another 
run in the seventh. Creeden was relieved 
by Warren Hacket who retired the side. 

Never say die 


Cape Cod was ahead 6-5 going into the 
bottom of the seventh. Creeden came to 
bat, roped a single and stole second. He 
then moved to third on a sacrifice fly. 

John Delaney walked and stole 
second. With runners at second and 
third, Hackett hit a two run single to win 
the game. 

Hackett and Mark Pare had two hits 
apiece for the Knights. 

Four in a row 

NECC faced Springfield Community 
College April 23 for a win 9-3. 

The Knights tallied five runs on seven 
hits in the first inning of play. 


Springfield added two of their own in* 


their half of the first. 

Hackett was on the mound. He walked 
three batters and gave up a single, but 
then settled down to pitch brilliant base- 
ball. 

Springfield got its third run in the fifth 
to make the score 5-3. 

Knights explode 

The NECC men exploded in the sixth to 
get four runs on four hits. The big hit was 
a two run double by Shawn Brady. 

Delaney also had an RBI single. 

Hackett gave up four hits, struck out 
four and walked five in seven innings of 
work. His record was improved to 2-2. 

Coach Mike Rowinski says, ‘We got off 
to a slow start, but now we're starting to 
pull together as a team. It’s been a re- 
building year for us and we feel we can 
compete with anyone in the region." 

Milinazzo and A.J. Pesci had three hits 
apiece for NECC. Pesci is also one of the 
top hitters in the region. 

Winning streak snaps 

The Knights saw their winning streak 
snap on April 27, when they lost a home 
played doubleheader to Massachusetts 
Bay Community College 10-9 in twelve 
innings and 8-7. 

Emmett pitched ten innings before 
being relieved by Hackett. 

Shawn Brady had a two run homer to 
his credit in the losing cause. 


NECC had a 9-6 lead going into the bot- 
tom of the seventh. MBCC is a good hit- 
ting team, Coach Rowinski says. 

Northern Essex took two from Blue 
Hills Technical College on April 29 in a 
doubleheader. The first game was won by 
a forfeit 9-0 due to the lack of Blue Hill 
players. 

In game two, the Knights won their 
sixth of the season with eight losses, 10- 
9 in Canton. 

The NECC men trailed 8-3 early in the 
game, but managed to tie the score with 
two outs in the seventh. Hackett was the 
lone base runner on third. Coach 
Rowinski gave the steal and Hackett 
managed to reach home safely to go 
ahead for the first time in the game. 


Of Six 


“It was a great ball game. Both teams 
played well — we just came up on the 
short end of the stick.” 

In game two, Northern Essex rallied by 
four runs in the seventh, but it wasn't 
enough. Shawn Burns led NECC's offen- 
sive attack with two doubles anda single. 

The men Knights just lost their in- 
tensity due to the loss in game one. They 
could have gone to the state tournament 
had they won both games. 

Hackett got the call in the bottom of 
the seventh with one out to relieve 
Creeden. He downed the final two hitters 
to preserve a save for himself and a win 
for Creeden. 

Hackett and Emmett both collected 
two hits apiece for the offense. 
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“YOUR COMPLETE DIVE SHOP” 


Monday — Friday, 10:00 a.m. — 8:00 pm 
Saturday — 10:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 
Sunday — 12:00 noon — 5:00 p.m. 


SCUBA CLASSES 


scuba equipment 
white water suits 


P.A.D.I. CERTIFICATION 


MON—WED EVENINGS OR SUNDAY MORNING 
MASKS — FINS — SNORKELS — SWIM WEAR 


392 So. Broadway 


Where there’s 
water there’s 
O’BRIEN 


898-1887 
Salem, NH 
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Trounce Cape Cod Community College 


by Charles Fultz 

The Lady Knights softball team con- 
tinued to play winning softball by raising 
their season record to 14-4. 

The Lady Knights won six games and 
lost one over the past two weeks. 

The Northern Essex women hosted 
Wentworth Institute April 20 behind the 
stadium. Cheryl Dehullu paced Northern 
Essex with three hits while Robin Riddle 
chipped in with two to lead NECC to an 
8-5 win in the first game of a double 
header. 

The home team went on a surge in the 
sixth inning, scoring seven runs after 
being down five to one. The Knights then 
controlled the game the rest of the way. 

Riddle was the winning pitcher allow- 
ing five hits while striking out three. 


Lady Knights have ea ay at Cape 


Crushing win 


In game two of the doubleheader, the 
Northern Essex women crushed their 
opponents 10-1. 

Again it was the duo of Riddle and De- 
hullu getting two hits apiece. Both of the 
women scored three runs apiece. 

NECC started on a tear in the second 
inning, scoring three runs and adding 
three more in the third. 

Riddle had two RBI's offensively and 
allowed two hits on the mound. 

Wentworth’'s lone run was scored in 
the seventh inning. 

On April 23, the Northern Essex 
women beat Mount Ida Junior College 
16-9 at the NECC field. 

The NECC women bashed 12 hits in 
the impressive win. 

Mount Ida got on the scoreboard first 
getting two runs in the first inning, but 
the Lady Knights answered with four 
runs in their half of the first. 

Mount Ida tied the game, but again 
NECC scored four more runs. Dehullu 
was responsible for three of those runs 
when she hit a homerun. 

Denise Comeau went 4-for-4 on the 
day with five RBI's. 

Pam Moul reached base four times and 
managed to score all four times. 


Field Day at the Cape 


The NECC women ripped Cape Cod 
Community College the following day 14- 
4 at the Cape. 

Nothern Essex stuck to their usual 
ways scattering 18 hits. 

Pam Moul had the big bat this game 
going 4-for-5 at the plate. Dehullu went 
3-for-3 on the day while Riddle went 2- 
for-3 with three RBI's. She also allowed 
just five hits on the mound. 

Northern Essex got two quick runs in 
the first and tallied three more in the 
third. The scoring attack continued in 
the sixth scoring four that inning. 

Cape Cod answered with three of their 
four runs in the bottom of the sixth. 

Terry Bishop and Diane Sackowicz 
had three RBI's apiece to add to the 
offense. 

NECC got two runs in the seventh to 
add to their commanding lead. 

Utility fielder Wendy Herring has re- 


cently come back from a trip to Europe. 
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She has played outstandingly in her se- 
cond outing going 2-for-3 with three runs 
scored. 

Take two 

Greenfield Community College came 
to town on April 27 only to lose a doub- 
leheader 15-0 in the first game and 9-4 in 
the second. 

NECC exploded with four runs in the 
first inning, ten more in the third, and 
they added one in the fourth. 

Dehullu led in the RBI category with 
three. 

Riddle went 2-for-2 on the day with an 
RBI, and Wendy Herring did the same. 

Terry Bishop also had a couple of 
RBI's. 

Coach Hess was able to give his star- 
ters a rest and give his bench some play- 
ing time in the crushing win. 

Riddle again was the winning pitcher 
giving up just three hits. 

In game two, Riddle gave up seven hits 
and struck out two to add to her impress- 
ive pitching record. 

Tricia Cammett went 2-for-4 with an 
RBI to up her average to .471. Comeau 
was 2-for-3 with an RBI And who says 
pitchers don't hit? Riddle went 2-for-4 at 
the plate to up her average to .500. 

Chris Stecchi knocked in two of her 
three RBI's when she tipped a double in 
the second inning. NECC scored once 
more in that inning and got three more in 
the third. 


‘The Lady Knights scored two 
runs in the sixth while Green- 
field ran two across the plate in 
the top of the seventh.’ 


NECC scored again in the fourth and 
Greenfield added another in the fifth. 

The Lady Knights scored two runs in 
the sixth while Greenfield ran two across 
the plate in the top of the seventh to end 
their scoring. 

Tough loss at BU 

Northern Essex lost a tough one April 
28 to Boston University in Boston by a 
score of 5-4. 

Deb Gruber went 2-for-3 with an RBI to 
collect two of NECC’s five hits. 

The NECC women struck first when 
Terry Bishop scored on a Gruber single. 

BU came back in the bottom of the 
second and scored once. 

The Knights scored twice in the third 
to go ahead 3-1, but the Terriers came 
right back and tied the game in the fourth 
on two big hits. 

BU broke the tie in the fifth scoring 
twice. 

Stecchi scored in the sixth for North- 
ern Essex, but it wasn't enough. 

Riddle saw her pitching record slip to 
still an impressive 12-3. 
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SPRING HAS ARRIVED. A baseball player takes advantage of the warmer weather 


to get some practice time in. 


— Chuck Fultz photo. 


Sox return to losing ways 


by John Foley 

It seems it’s never too early to start 
Knocking the Red Sox. After a dream 
start of a three game sweep of the Yank- 
ees, the Sox struggled a bit, and already 
some critics are spelling doom for 
another year. 

But let’s at least give them a chance. 
It looks as if it might be the same old 
story of no pitching, but as true fans 
we've got to hang in there. 

Starting pitching inexperienced 

This can be hard at times, especially 
when we take a look at the youth and 
inexperience of the starting rotation. 

“Oil Can” Boyd, Roger Clemens and Al 
Nipper all showed spurts of promise last 
year, but whether they can carry a ball 
club to a pennant is another story. 

And of course there’s the bullpen. 
They can really make optimism difficult. 

That was painfully clear (no pun in- 
tended) recently when reliever Mark 
Clear replaced starter Roger Clemens in 
the seventh inning of a 1-0 ball game in 
Chicago. 

Clemens hadn't had his best stuff that 
day but was still able to keep the White 
Sox line-up in check. Maybe we can draw 
a little optimism from that. But not for 
long. In comes Mr. Clear. Before he got 
through his first inning of work it was 
7-1, Chicago. He wasn't content to pitch 
the game away so he chipped in with a 
two-run throwing error. 


Need a fireman 


We've all daydreamed at times of what 
it would be like with just one 20-game 
winner and a sure stopper in the bullpen. 

But unfortunately we'll probably have 
to keep dreaming, because the Sox man- 
agement is still having nightmares of the 
Eckersley and Torrez affairs. 

At least we have the offense, though. 
Rice, Armas, Evans, Boggs, Easler and 
Buckner all seem to be off to good starts. 

They've been one of the most produc- 
tive batting orders in all of baseball over 
the past few years. And we as Red Sox 
fans should be grateful for the opportun- 


ity to see such great hitting stars. 

All these predictions seem to bear out 
when you look at the early team statis- 
tics. As usual the Sox are near the top in 
hitting and near the bottom in pitching. 

But all things considered, as baseball 
fans, we've got it pretty good here. 

You could be an Indian fan 


How'd you like to live in Cleveland or 
Minnesota? At least we've been able to 
taste the playoffs and the World Series 
now and then over the last couple of de- 
cades. That's more than a lot of cities can 
Say. 

It's great to go all the way, but with the 
competition as tough as it is today, we 
have to be grateful to be contenders. 

There's nothing wrong with a little 
good-natured constructive criticism and 
the Red Sox have a way of bringing out 
the critic in all of us. 

Whenever Jim Rice raps into an inning 
ending double play killing a rally, we 
think, ‘“‘For two million a year, you'd 
think he'd be able to hit in the clutch.” 


Keeping it in perspective 

The main thing is to keep it all in pers- 
pective. If the weather is good, nobody 
gets hurt, the players give their best and 
everyone has a good time. 

It’s sad to think so many people will 
consider a season a failure just because 
their teams don't win championships. 

The all-time winning testimonial to this 
attitude occurred a few years back. 
when Yankee owner George Steinbren- 
ner apologized to the people of New York 
for his Yankees not winning their divi- 
sion title. 

Although we found out fortunately, 
that Steinbrenner was in the minority 
when most New York fans told him an 
apology wasn’t necessary. 

If you've ever been to a game, you know 
that Red Sox and Fenway Park usually 
add up to a good time. 

The Sox should make a respectable 
showing whether they win their division 
or not. And they deserve our support. 


Celts look good in 2nd round 


by Steve Martin 

The Boston Celtics have moved intc 
the second round of the playoffs and they 
will be trying to beat the Detroit Pistons. 
The first game of the series was played 
on Sunday the 28 and the Celtics cream- 
ed the Pistons 133-99. 

The Celtics overpowered their op- 
ponents with tremendous play from their 
front court. Robert Parish led the way 


with 27 points and 16 rebounds. Kevin 


McHale had 26 points and Larry Bird 21. 
for Boston. 

The Celtics should not have as much 
trouble with Detroit as they did with 
Cleveland (the Celties won 3-1 in a sur- 
prisingly tough series) because the 
Pistons don’t have enough size and 
weight to hit the boards against the 
Celtics. 

It looks as if the Celtics will win this 
series in five games. 
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